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Fans cheered for the Blue Jays, as they pulled ahead of Michigan, taking the annual Homecoming game 19-9. See our coverage, page B12. 


Remembering the Baltimore uprising today 


By MORGAN OME 
Layout Editor 


The arrest and death 
of Freddie Gray, a 25 year 
old black man and Balti- 
more native, sparked both 
peaceful and violent pro- 
tests in April 2015. Two 
years later, Baltimore and 
the Hopkins community 
are still trying to make 
sense of Gray’s death and 
the surge of activism that 
followed. 

Gray died from a spi- 


sustained while in Bal- 
timore Police Depart- 
ment (BPD) custody. His 
death came during the 
early stages of the Black 
Lives Matter movement, 
which called attention to 
how police brutality vio- 


lates the rights of black 


Americans. 

Following his death, 
many Hopkins students 
joined city-wide protests 
demanding justice. Senior 
Matthew Brown, a sopho- 
more at the time, remem- 


ginning of the stand 
as an pra tata " 


VICE founder challenges 
traditional journalism 


KUNAL MAITI/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
At VICE, Alvi has encouraged reporters to share their own stories. 


By NEHAL AGGARWAL 
For The News-Letter 


Founder of VICE Me- 


dia Suroosh Alvi high- 


lighted his organization’s 
goal to shake up tradition- 
al journalism at Tuesday 
night’s Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS). He 
related his company’s be- 
ginnings and its transfor- 
mation into a multi-media 
conglomerate. 

Created in 1994 as a 
punk magazine, VICE 
Media currently consists 


of multiple branches, in- , 


cluding a website, several 
TV programs and a re- 
cord company. Alvi also 
regularly hosts the show 
VICE, which airs on HBO. 
' From the _ beginning, 
VICE claimed to be differ- 
ent from traditional news 


sources because its writers . 


had not received formal 
training in journalism. 
“When we first started 


the magazine, none of 


us had been to journal- 
ism school,” Alvi said. 


“If.we were doing a story 
on prostitution, we were 
actively trying to find 
the sex workers to write 
the articles. That was the 
idea, to make it as raw 


and close to the source as | 


possible.” 

He said that,in the past 
decade VICE has begun to 
incorporate a news-driv- 
en approach. 

According to Alvi, the 
company strives to main- 
tain a balance between 
the subjectivity of the 
opinion-based report- 
ing on which VICE was 
founded and the objec- 
tive credibility that news 
sources should maintain. 
The organization created 
VICE News in 2013 to re- 
flect that vision. * 

“What I have learned, 
now that I’m old and 
humbled, is that there’s a 
lot that’s done at a jour- 
nalism school that we 
need to pay attention to in 


order to make our content — 


stronger,” he said. “The 
See VICE, pace A4 


Baltimore uprising. 

“When I started march- 
ing, it felt like everything 
came together and el- 
evated and activated my 
activism,” he said. “It was 
a part of my blackness; 
It was -a part of talking 
about how messed up the 
criminal justice system 
was; It was talking about 
the innocent life that was 
taken.” 

Senior Corey Payne 
credited the protests with 
ces —_ — Minder. 


“T fell in love with B Bal- 
timore that week when I 
was out in the uprising,” 
he said. “My personal, 
social and _ intellectual 


| development was really 
| altered.” 


Both Payne and Brown 
| believe that student activ- 
ism at Hopkins has grown 
since Gray’s death. Payne ° 
noted that many students 


| began to organize and 


Oeene for that school 


continued to be active 
when they returned from 
summer break. 

Payne and other stu- 


dents formed the Hop- | 


kins chapter of Students 
for a Democratic Society 
(SDS) because they want- 
ed to create a space where 
activists could continue 
the work that the uprising 
had started. 

Brown. said that, like 
Payne, he returned to 
Hopkins in the fall of 2015 


with a renewed sense of 


year, Brown wanted to | 
address the concerns that | 
black students raised dur- | 
ing the uprising. 

He recalled feeling iso- | 
lated and marginalized 
following Gray’s death, 
noting that racist .com- 
ments on Yik Yak from 
fellow students contribut- 
ed to a toxic environment | 

See FREDDIE GRAY, pace A6 
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Prols. criticized for 
“anti-LGBT” paper 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 
Staff Writer 


For months, activists 
have criticized the Uni- 
versity for failing to con- 
demn a paper published 
by two Hopkins affiliates 
in The New Atlantis last 
August. The paper sug- 
gests that biology does not 
play a role in determin- 
ing sexuality and gender 
identity and argues that 
children who identify as 
a different gender will 
likely grow out of it. 

In response to the re- 
port’s publication, this 
March the Human Rights 
Campaign (HRC) deduct- 
ed 25 points from Johns 


berg School of Public 
Health published an op- 
ed in The Baltimore Sun 
criticizing the paper's 
claims. They argued that 
the paper lacks scientific 
credibility, and they cit- 
ed several studies in the 
peer-reviewed literature 
that Mayer and McHugh 
overlooked. 

The University’s Of- 
fice of LGBTQ Life has re- 
leased a public statement 
in support of transgender 
and gender non-conform- 
ing people. 

As one of the largest 
queer advocacy groups 
in the nation, the HRC 
believes that the Univer- 
sity is putting the health 


Hopkins and_ safety 
Hospital’s of LGBT+ 
Healthcare | eb patients at 
EqualityIn- “This is not an risk by not 
dex (HEI). :. : releasing 
The HET issue of academi¢ Aee-eenael 
evaluates freedom. This is statement. 
healthcare 2s . r. Tit hese 
facilities*e 27 T8SMe of junk News - 
practices science.” Letter in- 
related to terviewed 
ie pee — Curis BEYRER, aie 
eRoire: PROFESSOR OF j3 Eo 
communi- PuBic HEALTH cuss. their 
ties. 5 thoughts 
The re- & Toon the pa- 
port was per and the 


co-authored by Law- 
rence Mayer, a scholar in 


residence at the’ School 


HRC’s actions. 
Mayer argued that 
an Dae supports the 


psychiatry there. 

While the University 
has not released an offi- 
cial statement, Hopkins 
faculty and community 
members have opposed 
the paper. Over 600 peo- 
ple signed a petition de- 
manding that the Univer- 
sity publicly disavow the 
report. 

Last September three 
professors at the Bloom- 


affirming. treater it- 
self but rather its use on 
young children. 

“My concern is taking 
children as young as two 
and suggesting that they 
already have identification 
with the opposite gender 
so strong that they ought 
to be put in a gender- 
affirming environment,” 

See LGBT, pace A4 


Fire and flood at Hopkins House upsets tenants 


By JACOB TOOK 
Staff Writer 


A flood and subsequent 
fire displaced residents of 
Hopkins House, a private 
apartment building north 
of Homewood Campus, 
on Friday, April 14. Ten- 
ants, many of whom are 
Hopkins students, were 
unable to return to their 
apartments for up to nine 
days. 

Bill Atkinson, a spokes- 
man for Hopkins House 
management, wrote in an. 
email to The News-Letter 
that a broken water pipe 
on the fifth floor flooded 
the main electric room 


and caused an electrical 
fire. 

Residents evacuated 
the building and, accord- 
ing to the statement, no- 
body was injured. How- 
ever, some tenants, like 
School of Nursing gradu- 


‘ate student Wendy Wen, 


worried about potential 
harm to some residents of 
Hopkins House. 

“We also have babies 
in the apartment com- 
plex, and some _ babies 
got sick, and some older 
adults got sick too,” she 
said. “We also have a few 
pregnant women in their 
first or second trimester, 
and they're really fragile 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE | 


Preview of Spring Fair lineup 


Will Kirsch explains 
why students _ 

- should be excited 
for Steve Aoki and 
ASAP Ferg. 

ARTS, PAGE B4 


and really vulnerable, so 
I think the management 
team should take respon- 
sibility for them as well.” 

Some residents also 
claimed that the smoke 
detectors didn’t respond 
quickly enough and that 
the alarms should have 
been louder. Senior Ber- 
nard Sarmiento said 
that while he was glad 
no one was hurt, he was 
surprised that everyone 
heard the alarms. 

“That fire alarm on 
some of those floors was 
pretty faint,” he said. “If 
you close your door and 
you're asleep, especially 
if you don’t have good 


hearing, you could totally 
miss that fire alarm.” 

Chloe Chen, a research 
assistant at the School of 
Medicine, said that the 
smoke was heavy on the 
lower floors. 

“The hall was full of 
smoke, and it smelled so 
bad. When I went down- 
stairs — I think maybe 
seven or eight floors 
— the smoke was even 
stronger,” she said. 

Sarmiento said that 
Hopkins House is an old 


building that often has. 


leaks, as well as an unreli- 
able elevator. 
According to Wen, 
See FLOOD, pace A5 


Retum of the Tamagotchi 


Sudgie Ma revisits her childhood memories 


of playing Tamagotchi. 
VOICES, PAGE A9 


Places to visit in Little Italy 


Renee Scavone shares the best restaurants and 
attractions for students to visit in Little Italy, 
YOUR WEEKEND, PAGE B2 
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council 


By MORGAN OME 
Layout Editor 


The Committee on Stu- 
dent Elections (CSE) an- 
nounced the results of the 
2017-2018 Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 


Class Council elections on | 


Wednesday. Voter turnout 
increased from 974 votes 
to 988 votes, a 0.1 percent 


increase from last year; 24.4 | 


percent of eligible voters 
cast their ballots this year. 
Junior Kwame Alston, 
a current SGA class sena- 
tor, was elected class 
president with 200 votes 
and 22 abstentions. Sopho- 
more Class Senator Ash 
Panakam, who ran against 
Class Senator Jennifer Bar- 
on, was elected class presi- 
dent with 251 votes. Baron 
received 210 votes. Cur- 
rent Freshman Class Presi- 
dent Anthony Boutros was 
re-elected with 187 votes 
and 27 abstentions. Both 
Alston and Boutros ran 


unopposed. 
Panakam ran for class 
president because she 


wanted SGA to take on 
a more active role in the 
Hopkins community. 
“Three things I want to 
do next year are to create 
greater student engage- 
ment with the SGA, pro- 
mote class bonding and 
fight for more robust men- 
tal health resources,” she 


wrote in an email to The . 


News-Letter. 

She also commented 
on the high voter turnout 
for the sophomore class 
and hopes that more stu- 
dents will continue to 
participate in SGA elec- 
tions going forward. 

“Voter turnout among 
the sophomores has been 
better this year than in 
the past,” she wrote. 
“There were more votes 
cast this election cycle 
than last year which is re- 
ally encouraging. I hope 
that we can continue this 
momentum in future 
years to gain greater class 
participation.” 

Boutros noted that in- 
creasing voter turnout is 
something he hopes to 
address. 

“The voter turnout 
was very low, which is 
due to the lack of compe- 
tition and advertising,” 
he wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “I plan 
to work with the CSE to 
increase the number of in- 
dividuals who challenge 
incumbents next year.” 

He also stated that he 
is excited to work with the 
other students elected to 
serve on SGA. 

Next year’s senior class 
council will include Sarah 
Zappone, Mieraf Teka, 
_ Hayley Dott, Tatiana So- 
renson and Joshua Ber- 
talotto, 232 rising seniors 
voted. 

Soumaila 


Chen, Nina D’Amiano, 
- Kush Mansuria and Mal- 
lika Akhtar were elected 
senators for next year’s ju- 
‘nior class council. Seven 
students ran for six sena- 
torial spots. The junior 
class council elections had 
the highest voter turnout, 


with 526 rising juniors 


Poastitia thes pillote. 
Meghna Kumar, Maya 


SRoster Dean Chien, Oliv- 
ia Cigarroa, Edo Ighodaro. 


and Alex Walinskas will 


make up next year’s soph- | 
% _-omore class council. 230 


Haidara, 
Fatima Bouftas, Clarissa 


ity Hi 
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Students Reluel Our Future stages sit-in for fossil fuel divestment 


elect new | 
SGA class 


COURTESY OF SHERRY KIM 


Students held a four-hour sit-in pushing for fossil fuel divestment. 


By SHERRY KIM 
News & Features Editor 


Refuel Our Future, a 


student activist group call- 
| ing for the University to 


said. 


divest. from fossil fuels, 
staged a four-hour peace- 


| ful sit-in at Garland Hall 
| last Friday, April 21. For the 


past six years, Refuel has 


| been pressuring the Uni- 


versity to stop investing 
parts of the endowment in 
fossil fuel companies. 

As a follow up to. the 
JHU Forum on Divest- 
ment from Fossil Fuels, 
which took place on April 
17, Refuel hoped the sit-in 
would build momentum 
and place pressure on the 
University and the Public 
Interest Investment Advi- 


| sory Committee (PIIAC), 


which will make a recom- 
mendation to the Board 


| of Trustees. Refuel called 


on the University and 


| PILAC to make a decision 


on their fossil fuel divest- 
ment proposal before the 
end of the academic year. 

Senior Maggie Weese, 
the president of Refuel, 
stressed the importance 
of pushing the University 
foratimely response. _ 

“We think now is an 


| important time to remind 
| the University that they 


made a commitment to 
make a decision on this 
proposal,” Weese said. 
“They need to do it. not 


over the summer when 
everyone's graduated and 
no one is here to be upset 
if they say no, but now.” 

Students chanted “Di- 
vest the nest” and “Fos- 
sil free’s the way to be” 
outside of Garland Hall. 
Upon entering the build- 
ing, they were met by 
Vice Provost for Student 
Affairs Kevin Shollen- 
berger. Demonstrators sat 
in a line on the third floor 
of Garland for four hours 
during the sit-in. 

Refuel handed their 
list of demands to Shol- 
lenberger and University 
Provost Sunil Kumar. The 
demands call for the Uni- 
versity to construct a time- 
line of PILAC’s meetings as 
well as to produce a report 
and make a voting recom- 
mendation to the Board of 


Trustees by May 17. 
Kumar assured the 
demonstrators that he 


would notify PILAC of 
their demands. He also 
said that Refuel would 
hear back from him “in 
the next few days.” 

Jeffrey Kahn, the head 
of PIIAC, wrote in an 
email’ Wednesday night 
that their next meet- 
ing will be held on May 
16 during which they 
will create a timeline for 
completing the proposal. 
Kahn said PI[AC intends 
to complete the review 
by the end of the year, 


but a decision will not be 
reached by graduation 
this May. 

According to Weese, 
Kahn said last December 
that the committee would 
make a decision before she 
graduated this May. Weese 
is concerned that the deci- 
sion may be delayed be- 
cause the commitment was 
not in writing and has yet 
to be confirmed. 

“A big concern that we 
have is that they’re wait- 
ing, like they do with most 
big decisions, until there is 
a big gap in school so that 
way students can’t protest 
or speak out,” Weese said. 

Weese was glad that 
Refuel has been able to 
cooperate with the Uni- 
versity in making their 
demands heard. 

“Ym really thankful 
that the provost is willing 
to listen to us... and make 
sure [PITAC] has a time- 
line. Whether or not that 
timeline is going to be 
within a timeline that we 
think is reasonable is an- 
other question,” she said. 

Security guards pa- 


trolled the area during , 


the sit-in. Sophomore 
Refuel member Clarissa 
Chen said that there have 
been security guards at 
other Refuel protests. 
“Every single time that 
I've seen a protest hap- 
pen on 
campus, pax 
they al- £ 
ways send 
security 
guards 
thiene. 4 
Chen said. 
“When we 
were there 
on Friday, 
there was 
one guard | 
watehing 
us the en- 
tire time. I 
think they 
want to 
take pre- 


cautions, for whatever 
reason.” 

Students held up or- 
ange signs that read, “One 
Month: We are demanding 
a decision by 05/17/17, one 
month since the Forum.” 

Senior Hannah _ Lin, 
a member of _ Refuel, 
stressed the importance 
of maintaining visibility 
on campus. 

“We're worried that if 
a decision is delayed into 
summer, it’ll be difficult 
for students to make their 
voices heard since we're 
not on campus,” Lin wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “The goal was to 
have a physical presence 
that day and show them 
that we're not taking si- 
lence as an answer.” 

Following the Forum 
held on April 17, Chen 
believes the University 
and PIIAC have all the 
information necessary, to 
make a decision and that 
the sit-in was meant to 
hold them accountable for 
making that decision. 

“The forum was sup- 
posed to be their final 
piece of research to make 
an informed decision,” 


Chen said. “They should 
have all the tools neces- 
sary to move forward 
with their decision.” 
Chen also pointed out 
the problems with trans- 


parency between PIIAC, 
the University and Refuel. 

“We went through the 
processes they asked us 
to go through, and it ob- 
viously wasn't effective 
enough for them to give us 
an actual timeline,” Chen 
said. “As long as the path- 
ways work, that’s great. 
Since that’s not really the 
case, we felt we needed to 
put the pressure on them.” 

Weese added that re- 
gardless of the Univer- 


sity’s hesitation, more 
immediate action was 
needed. 


“They need to know 
that they can’t be tak- 
ing forever because our 
timeline and the cli- 
mate’s timeline don’t 
work on that timeline,” 
Weese said. 

As a graduating senior, 
Lin hopes that fossil fuel 
divestment continues to 
be an important issue on 
the University’s agenda. 
She also hopes that Re- 
fuel’s actions will have a 
lasting impact. 

‘Ym happy that the 
school seems to be re- 
sponding more to Refuel 
Our Future this semester,” 
Lin-wrote. “But-now I re- 
ally want to see the Uni- 
versity move forward with 
what they’ve learned and 
show their commitment in 
action.” 
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Demonstrators spoke with Vice Provost Shollenberger upon entering Garland Hall. 


Alumni panel offers closer look al careers in journalism 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ 
Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins News- 
Letter hosted three Hop- 
kins alumni to discuss 
their careers as journalists 
in a panel titled “Careers 
in Media” on Sunday, 
April 23 in Mason Hall. 

The panel featured 
Aaron Back, a columnist 
for The Wall Street Jour- 


tors-In-Chief of The News- 


Letter, Will Anderson and | 
Amanda Auble, moderated 


the panel. They asked the 
panelists to discuss their 
eee in the careet to 

the discussion. 
McLaughlin said that 
the recent heightened dis- 
trust in the media and the 
rising popularity of sites 
like Buzzfeed that blend 
reporting and entertain- 
ment challenged her idea 

of journalism. 
“| think distrust in 


‘media is really hard [to 


combat],”, McLaughlin 
“Something — that 


you write is immediately 


questionable, and you 


can’t really fight with 


| facts all the time any- 
a tae d 


more.” 
Back discussed the 
problem of finding fund- 
ing in the digital era, 
which he described as one 
of the greatest challenges 
to journalism. 
According to Back, 
some publications spe- 
cifically design content 
to attract higher internet 
traffic and raise adver- 
tisement revenue. He said 


nal, Jenna that this of- 
McLaugh- ten leads to 
lin, an in- «¢ : misleading 
telligence I love being 2, headlines. 
reporter at journalist for : He noted 
Foreign Poli- that __ pre- 
cy Magazine the people that mium pub- 
gr ruse hoes 
senior hu- ae JENNA Wall Street 
manities = Journal, The 
| writer at McLaucuuin, Economist 
Johns Hop- REPORTER and The 
kins Maga- 7 es 
zine. ; imes rely 
The Edi- on revenue 


from digital subscrip- 
tions. Back also said that 
digital news subscrip- 
tions have increased 
since the 2016 presiden- 
tial election. 

“Tt goes hand in hand 


~ with the credibility is- 


sue,” Back said. “At some — 


point people think, ‘I 


want real news, I want 
quality news and I’m 
willing to pay for it.” — 
McCabe said that as an 
arts writer, he has found 


funding especially dif- 


ficult to come by. In par- 


ticular, he said that he of- . 


ten struggled to support 
sustained, comprehensive | 
‘reporting or commentary 
about the arts. 

He said that. Pree 


journalists should never 
work for free. 

“Tf you're interning, 
it should be for credit or 
getting paid for it,” Mc- 
Cabe said. “You should 
understand what it takes 
to get paid.” 

McLaughlin agreed, 
saying that hard work is 
crucial. She stressed the 
importance of making 
connections not just with 
other journalists but with 
anyone who could poten- 
tially help with a story. 

“Sending that email, 
constantly following up 
with things, talking to 
somebody that might 
have some sort of advice 
for me,” she said. “Just 
taking every single op- 
portunity that’s available 
to you.” 

To ‘that end, Back said 
that it was important for 
journalists to have a spe- 
ciality or secondary abil- 
ity besides strong writing. 

Back majored in eco- 
nomics and East Asian 
Studies while an under- 
graduate at Hopkins. He 
then studied at the Hop- 
kins-Nanjing Center for 
Chinese and American 
Studies. Now, Back mar- 
kets himself on his bilin- 
gualism and his under- 
standing of global finance. 

“It helps to think. of 


your skill set as journal- — 
ism plus something else, zs 
Back said. “If you're just a 


general journalist who is 


covering city hall, it’s an 
important job, but there’s 


im of evita for 
9 S tee 
Ae that | alt 


Ye 


his specialized skill set, 
he enjoys reporting on a 


‘wide range of subjects as 


ajournalist. Back said that 
even banking is a large 
field that he understands 
more broadly because of 
his career. 

“What I like most 
about being a journalist 


is that it provides an op- — 


portunity to be constant- 
ly learning and to be al- 
ways doing new things,” 
Back said. “I think in this 


‘day and: age, peoples’ 


jobs are very specialized. 
Being a journalist allows 
you to be generalist in 
some sense.” 

McCabe said that he 
valued the connections 
he made with interesting _ 
people. He believes that 
his careey is rewarding 
because he spends time 
with people who are tal- 
ented at what they do. 

McLaughlin’s favorite 
part of her job is the im- 
pact she has on her read-— 
ers and the joy of writing. 

“I just love being a 
journalist for the people 
that you reach, just the 
reader emails that I get 
in my inbox,” McLaugh- 
lin said. “In addition to 
that, writing is exciting, 
reporting is exciting. It’s 


fun. It would be a lie to 


say that it isn’t.” _ 
Students in the audi- 
ence, like senior Brandon 


Block, enjoyed listening 


to the > panelists’ advice for 


ing, proposing stuff and 
not waiting to get an as- 
signment, that was helpful 
tome.” — 

After the event, An- 
derson explained that The 
News-Letter hosted the 
panel to connect current 
students with alumni. 

“It's really important 
to make connections with 
people who can give you 


aleg-up in the future, and . ~ 


I think this is one of our 
first steps to creating a 
real alumni network for 
The News-Letter,” he said. 

. Auble added that it is 
difficult for student jour- 
Nalists to engage with 
alumni because Hopkins 
doesn’t offer a journalism 
program. 

“It’s not as easy for us 
to contact these alumni 
and have a stable net- 
work, so bringing them to ~ 
us was a really important 
goal,” Auble said. 


She elaborated on 


“why journalism is im- 


portant, especially with 
_ current backlash against 


« reporters and news or- 


ganizations. ; 

_ “If people back down, 
then the facts will con- 
tinue to be not only ques- — 
tioned but just taken out 
of context,” she said. “It’s — 
important | to keep this 
career and this field thriv- 
‘ing because we're the 
only pcan ep 


bis sources of 
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Exiled politicians talk Russ 


By JACOB TOOK 
Staff W riter 


1 aan Russian _politi- 
ya Ponomarev and 
his chief of staff Anasta- 
Sia Popova discussed the 
Current political climate 
In Russia on Thursday, 
April 20. ; 

European Horizons 
and Hopkins Model Unit- 
ed Nations (HopMUN) 
hosted the discussion, 
which also featured Rob- 
ert Freedman, a Visiting 
political science professor 
who is currently on leave 
from the University. 

Ponomarev was the 
sole member of the State 
Duma, the Lower House 
of the Federal Assembly of 
the Russian Federation, to 
vote against Russia’s an- 
nexation of Crimea dur- 
ing the 2014 invasion of 
Ukraine. Several months 
later, while he was visit- 
ing the U.S., Ponomarev’s 
bank accounts were fro- 
zen and he was unable to 
return to Russia. 

After summarizing re- 
cent developments with 
Russia’s international rela- 
tions, with emphasis on 
Putin’s actions in Syria and 
Ukraine, Freedman asked 
Popova and Ponomarev 
about the future of Russia’s 
relationship with the U.S. 

Ponomarev said that the 
US. tried to ‘reset’ its rela- 
tionship with Russia after 
Obama’s 2008 election, an 
effort that was success- 
ful until Putin returned to 
power in 2012. According 
to Ponomarev, Putin ru- 
ined the positive measures 
he took in his first two 
terms. 

“Instead of a coun- 
try which is developing, 
working for business and 
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part of general Western 
civilization, we have a 
country which is fighting 
with our closest neigh- 
bor and closest relative, 
Ukraine,” he said. 

Expressing concern 
that Russia’s occupation of 
Crimea would hinder rela- 
tions with the U.S., Freed- 
man questioned the moral- 
ity of continued business 
between the two countries. 

He said -that America 
had to decide whether they 
were comfortable accept- 
ing Russia’s aggression or 
whether they would resist 
Putin on ethical grounds. 
Freedman was unsure 
what the U.S. would do. 

“Given the Russians 
are in Crimea, given the 
Russians are in Eastern 
Ukraine, do we just wave 
this away as Obama did?” 
Freedman asked. “Or do 
we.say no, this is wrong?” 

Popova said that while 
the U.S. tries to maintain 
the moral high ground, 
Putin violates ethics in his 
use of propaganda to cor- 
rupt the relationship be- 
tween the two countries. 

“The Kremlin and the 
White House are bargain- 
ing the best options,” she 
said. “I would more say 
that the Kremlin is [bar- 
gaining] and Washington, 
D.C. is still trying to apply 
some diplomatic ways of 
solving the international 
issues.” 

Ponomarev agreed, 
explaining that Putin be- 
lieves money is the key 
to success. He said that 
debate persists in the U.S. 
over whether morality is 
the foundation of foreign 
policy or whether they 
should focus on  short- 
term interests. 

In response to a ques- 


aepreosecstin: 
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Ponomarev voted against the Russian annexation of Crimea in 2014. 
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The panel explored the future of relations between the U.S. and Russia. 


tion from Freedman on 
whether Putin could be 
trusted, Ponomarev said 
one could be sure of doing 
business with him. 

“That's what he’s asking 
for,’ Ponomarev said. “For 
him, to do business is all 
about money. It’s not about 
values. It’s not about ideals. 
It’s not about aspiration. It’s 
not about people.” 

He said that the ques- 
tionable morality of Putin’s 
diplomacy indicated fun- 
damental ethical changes 
in the developed world and 
said that these changes are 
clearest in-the discourse 
surrounding ‘alternative 
facts.’ He blamed Putin for 
using propaganda to insti- 
gate this discourse. 

“It was [Putin] who 
said that there are no such 
things as facts,” Pono- 
marev said. “It’s very 
frightening. We cannot 
tell for sure whether what 
we see... is true or not.” 

Popova agreed, saying 
that Putin relied on propa- 
ganda to maintain control. 

“Right now in Russia 
there is no independent 
or free media,” she said. 
“Everything is controlled 
by government channels. 
They give the final opin- 
ion and, for people who 


of the same issue, 
winning strategy.” 

According to Pono- 
mareyv, Putin used his 
propaganda machine to 
influence foreign elections 
like the current French 
election and the 2016 US. 
presidential election. He 
said that Putin’s aim was 
not to influence the result 
of the elections but to com- 
promise the democratic 
process. 


©€Q 11) atlaim~ 


ts Freshman David 


HopMUN _ Treasurer 
Caroline Lupetini, a soph- 
omore who helped coordi- 
nate the panel, said it was 
timely, considering the on- 
going political shifts in the 
United States and Europe. 

“It’s so relevant, so 


timely with the election | 


and then with Brexit and 
the French elections hap- 
pening this weekend and 
the runoff in early May,” 
she said. 

She said that they in- 
vited Ponomarev and 
Popova hoping that they 
would challenge Ameri- 
can students’ perceptions 
of Russian diplomacy. 

“They both provided 
really incredible commen- 
tary both on what domestic | 
political life is in Russia as 
well as what Putin’s leader- | 
ship style is and what he 
represents to the Russian 
people,” she said. 

She also said that Pono- 
marev and Freedman pro- 
vided balanced perspec- | 
tives onthe subject. 

“Dr. Freedman has this 
idea as a scholar of Rus- 
sian foreign policy where- 
as Ponomarey, he’s lived it, 


he’s experienced it. They | 


gave me a lot of disrup- 
tions of my preconceived 
notions of what Putin 


liev appreciated the op- 
portunity to gain Pono- 
marev’s perspective. 

“Tt was overall a very 
deep and insightful look 
in Russian politics,” he 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Ponomarev 
was quite charismatic and 
gave a very interesting 
and detailed perspective. 
He was very anti-Putin, 
but not as pro-Western as 
one would expect.” 


| Washington 
| Both institutions have im- 
| plemented campus-wide 
| smoking bans. 


| good 
| said. “I think this Reso- 
| lution is essentially the 


ian foreign policy SGA fails to support 


campus smoking ban 


By JEANNE LEE 
Staff Writer 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
debated implementing a 
| campus-wide smoking 
ban at their weekly meet- 

ing on Tuesday, April 25 
at Charles Commons. The 
| Smoking Ban Resolution 
| was initially introduced 
| at last week’s meeting. 
| The SGA did not pass the 
resolution, with 13 voting 
for and seven against. 

Freshman Class Sena- 
tor Rushabh Doshi, who 
presented the Resolution, 
went over the revisions 
| since last week. 

“It’s a very similar 
resolution,” Doshi said. 


| “We've strengthened it. 
| We've added statistics to 
| almost every clause.” 


Doshi said that his 
team had reached out to 
the University of Michi- 
gan and the Health and 
Wellness Center at George 
University. 


He argued that the bill’s 


| approach to the smoking 


ban considers the impor- 
tance of personal liberty, 
but it also acknowledges 
the community’s respon- 


| sibility for an individual's 


well-being. 
“T think that this is a 
compromise,” he 


| product of last week’s 

| conversation.” 

The bill included data 

| from a 2013 campus sur- 
vey which suggested that 

| the majority of students 


data may be outdated, he 
believed that, given data 
from other universities, it 


| would be more pertinent 
| to pass the bill sooner 


than to wait for more data 


| to be collected. 


“T understand that yes, 
it is three or four years 


old,” Doshi said. “But if we © 


expect to see the same sta- 

tistics, this is just kicking 

the can down the road.” 
Sophomore Class Sena- 


3 Day Startup encourages student entrepreneurship 


By ANNA GORDON 
For The News-Letter 


Over 30 students par- 
ticipated in 3 Day Startup 
(3DS), a program where 
students learned about 
entrepreneurship and 
‘pitched ideas for startups 
to investors and mentors. 

The event, which took 
place from April 21 to 
April 23, was sponsored 
by Birchmere Ventures, 
Johns Hopkins Technology 
Ventures and the Student 
Government Association 
(SGA). 

3DS is a nonprofit orga- 
nization that brings entre- 

_ preneurs to colleges and 
teaches students how to 
create their own business- 
es. The organization has 
hosted over 300 programs 


‘at campuses around the © 


country and has launched 
119 companies since its 
founding in 2008. 

Junior Simon Barnett 
led efforts to bring 3DS to 
Hopkins. He worked with 

Kasim Ahmad, the venture 
coordinator for student 
jects at Johns Hopkins 
Technology’ Ventures, to 
organize the event. Bar- 
nett explained that college 


students often don’t know: 


how to break into entrepre- 
neurship ventures. 
“Students are in a sys- 


$ 


tem of education that is 
very linear where you take 
exams and you turn things 
in and graduate,” Barnett 
said. “Things like entre- 
preneurship that are very 
lateral and very nonlinear 
become very mystical.” 

On Friday, each par- 
ticipant gave a one min- 
ute pitch for their startup. 
Then students were put 
into groups where they 
voted on the ideas that they 
felt had the best chance of 
realistically succeeding. 

Ultimately students se- 
lected six startup pitches. 
The finalists included 
SWAP, a homework help 
app; VeggieBox, a vend- 
ing machine that grows 
vegetables; Sendlt, an app 
that compares prices on 
re-selling websites; BarGo, 
an app that looks up pric- 
es at bars; BAE-O, a health 


drink; and BarberFleet, a ' 


mobile barber shop for col- 
lege campuses. 

Students then set out to 
interview and survey po- 
tential customers. 

Volunteer 
Jeff Lavine said that the 
customer discovery pro- 


cess is often challeng- 


ing but helps students to 
understand if their ideas 


_will be viable. 


“The idea is to go out 


and validate your ideas 


» . 


\ 
facilitator 


before you spend all your 
money and take all your 
time,” he said. “Let’s have 
the customers have input 
ahead of time so that you 
know you're doing some- 
thing that people will 
want to buy.” ‘ 
During the customer 
discovery process, many 


_ students had to change 


their initial plans sig- 
nificantly. Senior Selma 
Ahmed, who wanted to 
create a drink called BAE- 
O, explained how her idea 
changed after customer 
discovery. 

“IT was planning on 
pitching it as a high fiber 
drink... but after we did 
our customer discovery 
we realized that most peo- 
ple aren’t educated about 
what fiber is and what it 
does,” she said. “We re- 
alized that our customer 
base has to shift and be 
more like a general thing 
than just fiber-based.” - 

Barnett said that failure 
is an important part of the 
startup process but is dif- 
ficult to learn in tradition- 
ally academic settings. 

_ “It’s very  experien- 
tial,” he said. “You have 
to endure failure as a key 
component in succeeding. 
It’s something that is very 
difficult to capture in a 
classroom environment.” 
© 


. 


After the customer dis- 
covery process, students 
then discussed their proj- 
ects with entrepreneurship 
mentors. Ahmad, who also 
served as a mentor, said. 
that they aimed to help stu- 
dents hone their ideas. 

“(Mentors give] them 
recommendations and in- 
sights based on their ex- 
perience and general prob- 


kins faculty came to see 
the final showcase. They 
also gave each group pro- 
fessional advice. Many 
students said that they 
would continue to build 
on the projects they had 
started during the week- 
end. Ahmed said that she | 
‘learned more about entre- 
preneurship and what it 


takes to start a business. 


“I've always been con- 
fused about business be- 


_ cause it seems like it’s intu- _ 
itive, right?” she said. “You 


have a product and you sell 
it. It’s not as simple as that.” 
Ahmed also felt that 
the 3DS program gave her 
a better idea of how to cre- 
ate a successful startup. 
“What I hope to get out 
of it is broadening my ho- 
rizons and lessening that 
skepticism that I had be- 
cause I’m actually doing 
it in practice,” she said. “I 


lem solving have some- 
technique... one really 
tohelp them “* You have to telling me 
formulate e foal how you 
_a pitch that endure 4anure as determine 
is feasible a key component what Joo 
and makes , : a market is.” 
sense,” Ah- in succeeding. * Fresh- 
mad said. | — SIMON BARNETT, Chen felt 
last day, en- JUNIOR that the 
trepreneurs, 3DS___pro- 
investors gram was 
and Hop- rewarding 


and informative. 
“Initially, I was disap- 


pointed that I would have - 


to miss Homecoming and 
a weekend of festivities 
for this event,” she wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “Now that it’s over, 
‘I can confidently say that 
the things I gained here 
were totally worth it. I can 


honestly say that I made - 


two great friends. Our 
team will hopefully be 
working on our startup 
idea this summer.” 


Wie 


tor Jennifer Baron dis- 
agreed with Doshi, com- 
paring the 2013 survey toa 
similar one conducted the 
same year on the removal 
of covered grades. 

“Last year no one 
wanted covered grades re- 
moved, but they were us- 
ing data based on a survey 
that was taken four years 
ago,” Baron said. 

Junior Class Senator 
Trevor Lee was concerned 
because the data support- 
ing the bill was collected 
exclusively from students. 

“(The 2013 data] doesn’t 
consider the faculty’s per- 
spective, especially those 
who work in dining,” Lee 
said. 

Junior Class Senator 
Kwame Alston was also 
concerned with how the - 
bill would affect faculty 
and workers. 

“The people that will 
be affected the most are 
the people who make our 
university run every day,” 
Alston said. 

He believes that the 
resolution would exac- 
erbate what he feels is a 
hostile environment for 
workers. 

“You already feel like an 
outsider on this campus, 
and you have to walk away 
for a smoke break,” Alston 
said. “You're stressed out 
by the students who don’t 
appreciate you half of the 
time. It would make your 
job harder. I think it’s very 
isolating for them. None 
of their opinions are being 
taken.” 

While Freshmen 
Class President Anthony 
Boutros agreed that re- 
specting workers was im- 


5Sue OU, 
in a separa 

“T highly recommend 
someone bringing up a 
bill to help the staff in 
other ways so that the stu- 
dents understand them,” 
he said. “We need to make 
sure they respect people 
who make this campus 
run. But I don’t think this 
is relevant or correlated to 
the smoking ban.” 

Boutros added that 
the smoking ban could 
also provide benefits to 
the staff, and that the 
bill could be extended to 
help the staff become in- 
volved in cessation pro- 
grams. These programs 
aim to help people quit 
smoking. 

“While they may smoke, 
that smoking still affects 
them negatively,’ Boutros 
said. “What we should do 
also is make these cessa- 
tion programs available to 
them. That’s a conversation 
we could have with the 
University. That’s a con- 
cern that would help them 
in the long run.” 

Alston stuck to his opin- 
ion that a smoking ban was 
disrespectful to the staff. 

“The true fact of work- 
ing as an essential staff 
here is you're not treat- 
ed well,” he said. “They 
don’t get great benefits, 
-and many students don’t 
appreciate them a lot. 
There are great students 
that do, but none of this 
changes the fact that 
_ there are people that are 
disrespected.” 


Doshi argued to pass 


the bill sooner rather 
than later so that the SGA 


could start implementing _ 


the bill over the summer, 
“We wanted to try to 
get the entire plan en- 
acted by August 2018 and 
have a one year gap peri- 


od with just one smoking | 


station,” he said. 
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By SARAH Y. KIM 
Staff Writer 


Astronaut and micro- 
biologist Kate Rubins, 
the first person to ever 
sequence DNA in space, 
gave a talk at the Bloom- 
berg Center on her experi- 
aboard the Interna- 
tional Space Station (ISS). 
The talk, titled “Science in 
Extreme Environments,” 
took place on Monday. 

Rubins discussed the 
progression of her career 
as an astronaut, which 
began in 2009 when she 
was accepted to work at 
the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 
(NASA). 

Originally a molecular 
biologist, Rubins recalled 
being surprised about her 
acceptance. She said that, 
historically, NASA does 
not hire many biologists. 

“You go through the in- 
terview process, and there 
were sO many qualified 
people,” she 


ences 


nological hurdles in terms 
of getting the equipment 
up to the space station, 
making sure it would sur- 
vive launch vibrations, 
thinking about the fluid- 
ics of the experiment and 
if that was going to work,” 
she said. 

When she launched on 
the Soyuz MS-01 last July, 
Rubins became the 60th 
woman to go to space. She 
said that while she felt it 
was important for wom- 
en to encourage girls to 
pursue careers in STEM, 
she never felt there was a 
significant gender gap at 
NASA. 

“I don’t think about it 
too much honestly in terms 
of female and male,” she 
said. “We say ‘male domi- 
nated field’ but I'd say it’s 
just a statistical percentage 
that’s slightly higher. When 
I work with my crewmates, 
they’re never thinking 
about it as: ‘Oh, we’re men, 
youTe not going to do as 


said. “I sort 
of would 
look around 
the room 
and say ‘oh, 
these people 
are, > great. 
They really 
should hire 


“When you look 
down on the 
planet... we see 
whole continents 


pass by.” 


good of a 
job.’ [haven't 
seen that at 
NASA and I 
haven't seen 
that in our 
crew.” 

dit teal Re r= 
morning 
before she 


these guys.” — KATE RUBINS., Visited Hop- 

Rubins ? kins, Rubins 
has wanted ASTRONAUT met Presi- 
to be an dent Don- 
astronaut ald Trump 
since childhood, but and his daughter Ivanka 
throughout college and Trump at the White House 


graduate school, she did 
not consider it as a poten- 
tial career. 

“It seemed like this 
thing that people do but 
not a real job,” she said. 

Though she could. not 
remember what first in- 
spired her to get involved 
in science, Rubins felt that 
exposure to science from 
an early age played a role. 

“It’s hard to explain 
why anybody gets an idea 
in their head about what 
they want to do as a ca- 
reer,” she said. “I certainly 
know that I got exposed to 
a lot of science museums, 
star-watching parties with 
telescopes. Those kinds. of 
things get people excited 
about science as.a career.” 

Rubins advised aspir- 
ing scientists to focus on an 
area of study they are gen- 
uinely passionate about. 

‘T had this burning 
"question about how virus- 
es behaved or interacted 
with. the immune system, 
and I wanted to go find out 
the answer to this ques- 
tion,” she said. 

Rubins said the pro- 
gression from being a 
molecular biologist to an 
astronaut required her to 
transition from  special- 
ized academic research to 
more general training. 

“You're very focused on 
a single question or a set of 
questions and the research 
enterprise, and you end up 
being very specialized in 
that one particular field,” 
Rubins said. “Whereas 
astronaut training is more 
of a general sport, so you 
have to learn a little about 
everything you're going to 
be doing.” 

She also discussed her 
_ project, which focused 
on proving that DNA se- 
quencing was possible in 
space as well as improving 


our understanding of how | : 


to address the medical 
needs of people in space. 

“Originally I was ques- 

tioning: Why would you 


want to sequence DNA in. 


space?” she said. 

Though uncertain of 
whether the sequencers 
would function in mi- 
crogravity, Rubins and 


to congratulate astronaut 
Peggy Whitson for break- 
ing the record for most 
time spent in space by a 


NASA astronaut. - 
“We were _ talking 
about her accomplish- 


ments and her work in the 
area,” Rubins said. “She's 
been a really long-serving 
NASA astronaut, so that 
was really fun to get a 
chance to call space and 
congratulate her on that.” 

Rubins described some 
of what she spoke about 
with the Trumps. 

“We talked about 
NASA's future explora- 
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Rubins shares her experience in ouler space 


tion goals... and going 
to Mars someday,” she 
said. “Also the scientific 
possibility of the. [Inter- 
national] Space Station, 
the technology demon- 
stration and the research 
that’s being  accom- 
plished.” 

However, Rubins said 
there was not much time 
for an extensive discussion. 

“The point of the 
call was to congratulate 
[Whitson],” she said. 

During her talk Rubins 
shared her discoveries, as 
well as photos, charts and 
a video documenting her 
115 days in space. 

She took the audience 
through the procedures 
of launching day, point- 
ing out how a real rock- 
et launch differs from 
simulated launches dur- 
ing training. Rubins said 
they wake up early in the 
morning and go through 
a series of tests with their 
space suits and then report 
to the Russian commis- 
sion. 

“Wel walk up. the 
stairs to our rocket. And 
this is where all the simi- 
larity to our training 
ends,” she said. “We actu- 
ally are sitting on some- 
thing that feels very much 


-like a [simulation] but all 


of a sudden has the G- 
force of a rocket launch.” 
After orbiting the plan- 
et for two days, Rubins 
and her team docked ISS. 
“This was an incred- 
ibly exciting moment for 
me, because I’d trained in 
these modules and lock- 
ups for years, but I’ve ac- 


tually never seen the real | 
| to do so is merely a fad.” 


space station,” she said. 
“It was truly amazing 
coming up to approach 
this vehicle in our space- 
craft.” 

Shortly after docking, 
Rubins went on several 
spacewalks, which she 
described as a rewarding 
but intimidating experi- 
ence. 

“Even the most mun- 
dane tasks in the space 
block are incredibly: chal- 
lenging, moving cables 
around, putting a connec- 
tor together,” she said. 

Rubins and her team 
also studied views of the 
planet from the ISS. 

“This was one of the 


most amazing things that | 
| the conclusions,” 


the video and the pictures 
can’t convey,” 


when you look down on 
the planet... we see whole 
continents pass by.” 

Freshman Sharada 
Narayanan was particu- 
larly impressed with the 
photos and video Rubins 
showed, describing it as a 
surreal experience. 

“Tt’s kind of a dream,” 
she said. “Seeing what it’s 
really like-to be in space 
on the ISS was amazing.” 


_ Rubins spoke enthusi- | 
astically about getting the |' sity 


interact | 


opportunity to 
with students. 

“It's very fun to be at 
an academic center where 
people are interested in re- 
search and exploration and 
talk to folks about what 
we're doing and the kinds 
of things we're doing on 
ISS,” she said. 


Founder of VICE Media visits campus 


VICE, From Al 
content needs to be bul- 
letproof. We have to be 
accountable and stand be- 
hind what we’re saying.” 

Even with the creation 
of VICE News, Alvi said 
that they still strive to 
maintain their philoso- 
phy of avoiding tradition- 
al news cycles. 

“We look at the main- 
stream news cycles, dom- 
inated by three big net- 
works chasing three big 
stories every single day,” 
he said. “With a daily 
news show, I think it’s 
really important that we 
don’t get caught up in that 
news cycle, because that’s 
the void.” 

Freshman Lidya 
Tadesse said that VICE 
often presents the facts 
of a situation clearly but 


her team were able to se- | | 


quence over two billion 
base pairs of DNA during» 
i the 115 days in space. 

‘There’s a lot of tech- 


a 
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adds a dimension to the 
story through the report- 
er’s opinion. 

“What VICE does more 
than any other media 
platform out there at the 
moment is being able to 
have content that doesn’t 
necessarily seem to fit a 
mold,” she said. “That’s 
very authentic. That 
presents the situation as 
it is but also as it’s being 
perceived by the person 
who’s presenting it.” 

Senior Cait Barrett 
agreed that VICE Media 
does what more tradi- 
tional news _ platforms 
fail to do. 

“There's a level of in- 
timacy with their stories 
that you just can’t get 


in the news, that is lost © 


with the objectivity of 
the news,” she said. “The 


stories they cover and 
the way they deliver are 
news but in an entertain- 
ment format.” __ 

Sophomore Shiao- 
meng Tse spoke about the 
VICE’s change in journal- 
istic formatting 

“They've expanded 
more onto news and 
more interview kind of 
style,” she said. 

She was curious to see 
what VICE’s next steps 
will be. 

“Since they've ex- 
panded to HBO, the 
audience base has also 
expanded,” she _ said. 


“Because of that, I feel 
like the audience prob- 
ably sways on whether 
it’s more news or enter- 
tainment now. I’m inter- 
ested to see where VICE 
will go.” 
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she said. | 
“The sense of what you see | 
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Mayer said. 


He argued that the sci- 


| ence suggests that biologi- 


cal sex defines one’s gen- 


| der identity. 


“There are no little boys 
born in little girls’ bodies 


| or little girls born in little 
NASA/JOEL KOWSKY | 
Astronaut Kate Rubins also worked as a microbiologist in space. | 


boys’ bodies,” he said. 
“You cart change the biol- 
ogy of ahuman being, and 
in my opinion, the attempt 


The suggests 


paper 


| that LGBT+ people are 
| more likely to experience 


mental disorders, suicidal 


| thoughts and childhood 
| abuse. It also argues that 


few children who iden- 
tify with a different gen- 
der continue to do so into 
adulthood. 

Mayer argued that crit- 
paper did not 


| dispute their scientific 
evidence. 
“(It has] been chal- 


lenged because number 


| one, it wasn’t in a peer re- 
| viewed journal, 
| two, 


number 
it didn’t review all 
the literature... and num- 
ber three, people don’t like 
he said. 

McHugh criticized the 
HRC for trying to push its 
own agenda on the Uni- 
versity. He believes that 
the HRC is disregarding 
his right to academic free- 
dom by trying to intimi- 
date the University into 
repudiating the paper. 

“I believe these people 


| are saying to Johns Hop- 


kins... “You're not doing hu- 
man rights unless you do 
what we tell you,” he said. 
“They want to silence me.” 
_He praised the Univer- 


stance against the paper — 


and supporting his right 
to publish on controversial 
topics. He does not think 
that the point deduction 


| will hurt the University’s 


reputation and said that 
academic freedom and the 
search for truth are more 
important than the criti- 
cisms from the HRC. 

Like Mayer, McHugh 


dismissed arguments that’ 


the paper was prejudiced 
against transgender peo- 
ple due to its opposition 
to gender-affirming care 
for children. 

“IT want to have some- 
body point out a clear ex- 
ample of what I’ve done 
that anyone could say was 
a prejudice or a bias,” he 
said. “I’m saying this treat- 
ment isn’t good for these 
transgendered patients.” 

Chris Beyrer, profes- 
sor of public health and 
human rights at Bloom- 
berg, disagreed with the 
paper’s arguments that 
gender identity is not a 


‘biological trait and that 


gender dysphoria can be 
treated with therapy. 

“{The paper] purports 
to put forward basically 
an alternative view from 
the current scientific con- 
sensus,” he said. “And the 
current scientific consen- 
sus is that sexual orienta- 
tion and gender identity 
are really innate aspects 
of the self. So the idea, for 
example, that there’s some 
kind of therapy... has been 
really disproven.” 

Beyrer also empha- 
sized that the paper was 
not peer-reviewed or pub- 


_ lished in a credible scien- 


tific journal and that May- 
er and McHugh would not 
have been able to publish 
in peer-reviewed litera- 
ture because their findings 
are not scientifically valid. 
He stressed t al- 
though a publication like 
The New Atlantis may ap- 
pear credible to average 


| readers, it has little trac- 


eM in the scientific field. 
Bini don't a fe. 


for eine to take a 


ters... but what's 
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LGBT report sparks 
debate at 


Hopkins 


ally what you're doing, you 
could misunderstand and 
think that this [paper] in 
some way has had some 
validity, as opposed to be- 
ing someone’s opinion,’ ‘he 
said. “That's really all that 
they have, [an] opinion.” 

Despite criticizing, the 
paper, Beyrer does not be- 
lieve that it will have any 
effect on the quality of 
care for LGBT+ patients at 
the University. 

He added that the Uni- 
versity issued a statement 
affirming its commitment 
to inclusive care. He op- 
poses the HRC’s request for 
Hopkins to take an official 
stance against the paper. 

“What HRC... wanted 
was for the University to 
formally repudiate the re- 
port,” he said. “And the 
University did not do that 
principally because of 
the principle of academic’ 
freedom. That it is not the 
University’s role, to police 
people’s right to free think- 
ing and free speech.” 

However, he stated that 
there is a difference be- 
tween academic freedom 
and presenting outdated 
scientific views as valid. 

“This is not an issue 
of academic freedom,” 
he said. “This is an issue 
of junk science...It is true 
that people have a right 
to their opinion. It’s also 
true that..the argument 
that sexual orientation is 
a choice is junk science. 
It’s abundantly clear that 
it’s not a choice.” 

Director of LGBTQ 
Life Demere Woolway be- 
lieves that the paper does 


_ not reflect the University’s 
views on LGBT+ issues. 
~ “T thinkitis pretty c 


that Hopkins nr ET 
has consistently shown 
support for LGBTQ indi- 
viduals,” she wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. : 
“Policy and practice deci- 
sions support and affirm 
the LGBTQ community.” 

She acknowledged that 
there is room for improve- 
ment in terms of inclusion 
but noted that the Univer- 
sity has made progress, 
pointing to the introduc- 
tion of gender-inclusive 
housing and __ training 
to create safe zones for 
LGBT+ people. el 

Woolway also noted 
that for the most part, stu- 
dents were not particularly 
concerned that the paper 
would affect the LGBT+ 
community at Hopkins. 

“Most of the students 
I have talked to about 
this issue seem cognizant 
that academic freedom 
provides McHugh and 
Mayer the protection to 
say controversial things,” 
she. wrote. “Students 
are far more concerned 
about individuals — that 
they interact with regu- 
larly, especially faculty 
at Homewood and fellow” 
students.” 

Paula Neira, director of 
the Center for Transgen- 
der Health at Hopkins, 
stressed that the paper 
does not change the Cen- 
ter’s goal to provide quality. 

thcare to transgender 
patients. 

“There’s going to be: 
skepticism in some quar- 
more 
important is what we're’ 
actually doing,” Neira’ 
said, “We're committed to. 
doing transgender health- 
care right.” 

She added that sed 
who receive transgender 
baling: are well-in- 
ormed enough to e 
their own ae au iy 


sion of ptf Ast 


ane nh 
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Students launch new Flood at Hopkins House displaces residents 
medical publication 


COURTESY OF ELQUIS CASTILLO 
Hippocrates Med Review seeks to inform the public about medicine. 


By PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 


Hippocrates Med Re- 
view (HMR), a new stu- 
dent-run journal that 
seeks to make medical 
topics more accessible 
to the public, launched 
its online publication on 
Saturday, April 21. 

HMR consists of 26 
writers and 26 staff mem- 
bers and plans to release 
articles on a variety of 
health topics, from ge- 
nome editing to the use 
of personal stories in 
medicine. Rushabh Doshi, 
HMR’s editor-in-chief, 
said that the publication’s 
goal is to make medical 
news more accessible so 
that ordinary people can 
be more informed about 
health science and policy. 

According to Doshi, 
HMR is unique because 
it enlists the help of the 
humanities departments 
to explain science. The 
team wants to highlight 


_ the medical humanities, a 


growing interdisciplinary 
field that studies the so- 
cial influence of medicine. 

“We wanted... a mew 


porting groundbreaking 
medical news to people in 
a way that they can read 
it and actually understand 
it,’ Doshi said. 

HMR is funded by 
the Alexander Grass Hu- 
manities Institute (AGHI), 
which is directed by Pro- 
fessor William Egginton 
of the German and Ro- 
mance Languages and 
Literatures Department. 
He also serves as HMR’s 
advisor. 

“AGHI has agreed to 
serve as the faculty spon- 
sor for HMR because of its 
commitment to medical 
humanities in addition to 
the other areas of student 
medical writing it cov- 
ers,” Egginton wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

He also praised HMR’s 
editors for promoting the 
medical humanities on 
campus. 

“The editors feel that 
medical humanities are a 
distinctive aspect of their 
new review and one they 


would like to highlight,” 


he wrote. “I agree with 
the editors that HMR is a 
distinct and exciting plat- 
form for undergraduate 
writing and research in 
the medical sciences.” 
Doshi was encour- 
aged by student interest in 
HMR. The journal received 
around 120 student appli- 
cations for staff positions. 
Writers and- editors were 
interviewed and then split 
into five focus areas — 
Clinical Medicine, Domes- 
tic Health, Global Health, 
Biotechnology and Medi- 
cal Humanities — which 
serve as the main sections 


__ of the journal. 


Doshi wanted writers 
from a diverse array of 
‘iplines to offer a com- 


ing at clinical medicine... 


they’re looking at it | 
through different lens- | 
es,” Doshi said. “This 


really gives us the op- | 


portunity to look at med- 
icine holistically.” 
After its launch, HMR 


has long-term plans to | 


formalize its presence at 


Hopkins and other uni- | 
the Uni- | 


versities like 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
Columbia University and | 
Harvard University. 
“Next semester, what 
we really want to do is 
expand into the Baltimore 
community and... all over 
the world,” Doshi said. 
According to Global 
Health Section Head 
sophomore Linh Tran, 
they hope to 


at the end of the semes- 


ter and to publish issues | 


once every three weeks. 
They plan to focus more 
on Hopkins by inter- 
viewing Hopkins sci- 
entists and physicians. 
Tran says the organiza- 


tion is also considering © 


publishing more opin- 
ion-based content. 
“In the future, they | 
opinion 
columns... but only after 
writers have been writing 
for the journal a certain 
amount,” she said. 


Doshi added that HMR | 


wants to collaborate with 
faculty to establish an edi- 
torial board. 


“We're also in the pro- | 


cess of creating an editori- 
al board that [finds] three 
professors from each de- 
partment that we want 
to feature... an editorial 
board will bring a lot of 
advice and experience to 
the team,” he said. 

Sophomore Jeyani Na- 
rayan joined HMR be- 
cause she wanted to com- 
municate medical ideas to 
the public in a more acces- 
sible manner. 

“I really liked their 
goal that they're trying to 
change the way that medi- 
cine is viewed by the pub- 

-lic and it always doesn’t 
have to be about jargon,” 
she said. 

Narayan writes for the 
Domestic Health section 
and hopes to draw at- 
tention to patients with 
a more limited access to 
healthcare. 

“My goal is to improve 
care for minorities and... 
particularly underserved 
women,” she said. “My 
goal is to increase aware- 
ness about the lack of 
‘care that minority pa- 
tients [receive].” 

Sophomore Tam Tha- 
nitcul pointed out areas 


where the publication can. 


improve. . 
“I don’t like the font. It 
looks like a research paper, 


but the template is good,” | 


he said. “Maybe they can 
do a survey of students do- 
ing research at Hopkins, | 


anything original. The 


original. They 
accept tudents the details of ‘the event 
ea a : and how long residents | 


who are not in the group.” 
Sophomore Charlie 


Wang feels that HMR | 


cctied a ‘valuable role oT, 


There! 's nothing that 


a in the eG es are 


release | 
their first print magazine | 


section | 


FLOOD, From Al 

leaks were constant in 

the building prior to the 
| fire. She stated that al- 
| though the maintenance 
| had fixed a leak in her 
| wall last year, she was 
| frustrated that Hopkins 

House sought out short- 
| term solutions as op- 

posed to addressing the 

larger problem. 

“Instead of fixing the 
| entire problem che? just 
| leaks here and Aer 

| she said. 

Specifically, Wen criti- 
| cized Hopkins House’s 
| management for failing 
| to take certain preventa- 
| tive measures. 

“T think this catastro- 
phe could be preventable 
because they could have 
turned off the water so 
the water wouldn't con- 
tinue running down to 
the basement and into the 
main circuit.” 

In Hopkins House’s 
| statement, Atkinson 
| wrote that the manage- 
| ment does not believe 

the event was prevent- 
| able because the pipe that 
burst was less than two 


to three weeks before she 
could move back in. 

Hopkins alumna Mi- 
randa Zhao also said she 
might have to pay hotel 
fees out of pocket. 

Zhao stated that she 
was unwilling to pay 


years old. for the accommodations 
“The water was turned because she didn’t trust 

off prompt- that Hop- 

| ly after the kins House 
leak owas ; would  re- 
reported,” We really don’t imburse 

he wrote. |, pepe h 

know wh genes, 

“Once the ats gone aahexy: 
| water is on, and they told me that 
| turned off, . they can 

all the wa. Never provided us pay for $200 

ter above with a concrete if I go find 
the failure a a hotel my- 
fon floors answer. self,” she 

6-18] still pel, said. “Then 

drains due WENDY WEN, I realized 

to ieee It GRADUATE I shouldn't 
might give pay myself 
the SLE STUDENT out of pock- 
‘Si on, A 24 - - “ <- ee > 
continued mae what ire! 
| to fall after the Hopkins don’t reimburse me?” 
House team was onsite.” 


Hopkins House of- 
| fered hotel accommoda- 
| tions and committed to 
reimbursing residents be- 
yond what their renter’s 
| insurance covered. 

They also offered each 
resident $25 per day, per 
room to cover incidentals. 

Wen said it was unclear 
| how long Hopkins House 
would continue to reim- 
burse residents. Manage- 
ment told her she had to 
begin paying out of pock- 
et for accommodations on 
Wednesday, April 19. 

Wen added that she 


was frustrated by the lack | 


of transparency from the 
Hopkins House manage- 
ment. 

“They're constantly 
changing what they 
said,” Wen said. “They 
emailed us and told us 
‘different stories, had dif- 
ferent people sending 
emails and the content 
didn’t match.” 

This confusion  in- 
creased stress levels 
among Hopkins House 
residents, some of whom 
struggled to find a place 
to stay following the 
evacuation. 

“We really don’t know 
what's going on, and they 
never provided us with a 
concrete answer on when 

“we're going to be able to 
go back to the building,” 
Wen said. “We have to 
constantly worry about 


nig ht.” 
earvails she received the 


contained | _ inconsistent 


information regarding 


would be displaced. 
\ above: 


where we're going for the - 
chee ‘noted. that oe 


morning after the fire 


Sarmiento agreed that 
communication between 
Hopkins House manage- 
ment and residents was 
unreliable at first, but 
said it was understand- 
able because the event 
was unexpected. 

“The communication 
that night of the fire and 
the subsequent morning 
was pretty bad,” Sarmien- 
to said. “We didn’t know 
what was going on because 
they didn’t know. After 
that point, the communica- 
tion became better.” 

Associate Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Jerry Dieringer 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that the Uni- 
versity’s staff was noti- 
fied of the incident early 
Saturday morning and 
has been in regular com- 


munication with Hopkins. 


House management since 
this initial contact. 

“We've received daily 
communication from 
Hopkins House with up- 
dates and repair status 
that were used to bet- 
ter assist students that 
were affected,” Dieringer 
wrote. 

The Office of Student 
Life offered to help un- 


voices heard. 


dergraduate and gradu- 
ate students find tempo- 
rary housing. 

They offered on-cam- 
pus accommodations to 
undergraduates, though 
Dieringer explained that 
most students were able 
to find temporary hous- 
ing on their own or by 
working with the Hop- 
kins House manage- 
ment. 

Sarmiento said that 
Hopkins House was un- 
responsive to his com- 
munication in the days 
following the event. 

He sent a few emails 
that went unanswered, 
although residents were 
sent information about 
reimbursements and 
lease terms, as well as 
daily updates. 


Sarmiento suggested 


that Hopkins House or- 


Zhao said that Hop- 
kins House didn’t re- 
spond to her when she 
asked for more informa- 


- tion about the reimburse- 


ment. 

“We shouldn’t be re- 
sponsible for this,” Zhao 
said. “I asked them if they 
would cover the hotel and 
they were really not will- 
ing to talk at all.” 

Chen said that she was 
still uncertain as to how 
Hopkins House would re- 
imburse them. 

“T really want to know 
how they will reimburse 
us,” she said. “I want them 
to maybe lower our rent.” 

Though Wen 
she appreciated the ho- 
tel accommodations, she 
wanted Hopkins House 
to provide a report ensur- 
ing residents could live in 
the building safely, and 


healthily. 

She also said she 
wanted to reexamine her 
lease. 


“We would like to 
gain the right to break 
the lease,” she said. “We 
just realized that we 
signed a contract that is 
totally biased towards 
them in a case like this.” 


sent 1 money? o thos 


said 
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HOPKINSHOUSEAPTS.COM 
Hopkins House residents expressed dissatisfaction with the management's response to the flood and fire. 


Wen explained that 
legally, the tenant con- 
tracts for Hopkins House 
favored the manage- 
ment, as they do not take 
emergency situations 
into account. 

“The state laws do not 
require management to 
provide accommoda- 
tions for their residents 
in a case like this. The 
law is biased towards 
the management teams 
as well.” 

Atkinson, the spokes- 
man for Hopkins House, 
wrote that the lease is 
binding for both the man- 
agement and its residents. 
He pointed out how man- 
agement responded to the 
fire. 

He stated that Hop- 
kins House agreed to 
reimburse residents 
even if aa HOS HAE 


didn’t have the resources" 
for temporary accommo- 
dations. 

“Hopkins House was 
and is committed to pro- 
viding the best possible 
customer service to our 
residents,” he wrote. 
“Hopkins House chose 
to go above and beyond 
what was required by the 
lease because we are com- 
mitted to our residents.” 

Residents began mov- 
ing back into the building 
on Sunday, April 23. 

Atkinson wrote that 
the design of permanent 
repairs has begun and is 
anticipated to take four 
months to complete. 

He acknowledged the 
difficulties residents had 
faced and stressed his 
commitment to them. 

“We know this was in- 
credibly inconvenient for 
our Residents,” Atkinson 
wrote. “The safety of all 
Residents is always our 
primary concern. The 
Ownership, Management 
and Contractor teams 
have worked closely and — 
continuously to bring a 
safe and speedy end to 
this unfortunate and un- 
foreseeable event.” — 
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What has changed since Freddie Gray’s death? 


|Wo years later, members of the i ay reflect on the Baltimore uprising 


FREDDIE GRAY, rrom A1 
on campus. Brown said 
that the campus climate 
and Gray’s death influ- 
enced him to push for 
more administrative 
changes. 

“The Freddie Gray in- 
cident, as unfortunate as 
it was, really catalyzed 
us,” he said. 

In November 2015, 
Brown and other BSU 
members issued a list of 
demands to the adminis- 
tration calling for an in- 
crease in the number of 
black faculty, cultural com- 
petency classes and better 
support for black students. 

They also hosted the 
Black Student Forum, an 
event during which stu- 
dents and faculty voiced 
their concerns about the 
status of black students at 
Hopkins. 

Brown. believes that 
the BSU’s efforts to pres- 
sure the administration 
to focus on diversity and 
inclusion have been met 
with considerable success. 

“T think now the fresh- 
men coming in are having 
a much better experience 
because a lot of things have 
changed,” Brown said. 

Following the Novem- 
ber 2015 BSU protests, 
the University released 
its Roadmap on Diversity 
and Inclusion and _ insti- 
tuted a diversity and in- 
clusion training program. 

Although Brown rec- 
ognizes that these initia- 
tives are University ef- 
forts to create change, he 
thinks they do not ade- 
quately address the BSU’s 
initial demands. 

Payne believes change 
has yet to happen on an 
administrative level, al- 
though he praised student 


leaders’ participation in 
the uprising. 
“Students are now 


standing up and fight- 
ing for what's right,” he 
said. “That being said, I 
haven't seen any signifi- 
cant change in the Hop- 
kins administration.” 
In particular, Payne 
criticized HopkinsLocal, 
a University initiative to 
expand employment op- 
portunities for Baltimore 
’ citizens, and the Universi- 
ty’s development projects 
with the East Baltimore 
Development, Inc. 
He does not believe 
these initiatives do 
enough to improve living 
and working conditions 
for Baltimore residents. 
Instead, Payne views 
them as efforts to gentrify 
Baltimore neighborhoods. 
On the other hand, 


University President Ron- © 


ald J. Daniels recognized 
the HopkinsLocal pro- 
gram as one of several 
initiatives Hopkins has 
promoted to benefit the 
Baltimore community. 
“Our sweeping eco- 
nomic inclusion initia- 
tive, HopkinsLocal, took 


y 


wre is 
- 


on renewed urgency in 
the wake of the unrest,” 
he wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Daniels cited the hir- 
ing of 304 workers from 
underprivileged Bal- 
timore neighborhoods 
and increased spending 
on construction projects 
and Baltimore-based 
businesses as examples 
of the program’s success. 

Living in the city for 
the past eleven years, Bal- 
timore Scholar Chijioke 
Oranye has seen reform 
efforts on behalf of the gov- 
ernment and the Universi- 
ty that he believes address 
socioeconomic problems 
and issues with policing. 

‘{The police depart- 
ment] said that the cops 
would start wearing body 
cameras,” he said. “Presi- 
dent Daniels has made 
a couple of initiatives to 
really support social proj- 
ects for underprivileged 
black folks and communi- 
ties in the city.” 

Before coming to Hop- 
kins, Oranye lived in a 
neighborhood between 
Hopkins and Towson. He 
characterized his neigh- 
borhood as low-income, 
under-developed, crime 
heavy and predominant- 
ly African-American, a 
contrast to the nearby 
higher-income and pre- 
dominantly white Belve- 
dere Square area. 

Oranye said that, be- 
cause of his experience 
living in Baltimore, he 
was not surprised when 
Gray was killed. 

“Freddie Gray’s death 
was nothing new to me,” 
he said. “There’s always 
going to be injustice for 
less privileged inhabit- 
ants of communities.” 

Oranye was a senior 
and student government 
president at the Baltimore 
City College high school 
when Gray died. He ex- 
plained that there was a 
sense of urgency through- 
out the school community 
to take action. 

“I organized one of 
the first student pro- 
tests within my school,” 


he said. 
“Tt was 
protests 
about po- 
lice bru- 
tality but 
mostly 
about be- 
ing aware 
of how 
ha Gis m0, 
in differ- 
ent forms, 
creates in- 
equity.” 

Nathan 
Connolly, 
the Her- 
bert Bax- 
ter Adams 
associate 
professor 
of history, 
sees a link 
between 
the Baltimore uprising 
and income inequality. 

“Whenever you have 
situations of inequality 
and what's perceived to 
be a lack of responsive- 
ness on behalf of govern- 
ment, you're going to get 
riots,” he said. “You're go- 
ing to get uprisings. This 
was true in the 19th cen- 
tury; It was certainly true 
in the 20th century and 
now again in the 21st.” 

He pointed to the 
burning of the CVS build- 
ing in West Baltimore 
during the uprising as 
an example of residents 
protesting the economic 
inequality in their com- 
munity. 

“It’s a corporation that 
has demonstrated very lit- 
tle effort in terms of deal- 
ing with issues of pover- 
ty,” he said. “The targeting 
of CVS Pharmacy can’t be 
disentangled from the fact 
that health care has been 
one of the most acute sites 
of injustice facing black 
and brown people in this 
country.” 

Connolly, who has 
taught at the University 
since 2008, believes that 
improving economic 
conditions for Baltimore 
residents will be difficult 
without government sup- 
port, saying that universi- 
ties and businesses have 
made reforms possible. 

“There’s been on one 
level a responsiveness on 
behalf of a number of pri- 
vate institutions,” he said. 
“The University, for in- 
stance, has instituted its 
HopkinsLocal program to 
try to hire more local Balti- 
more residents. But a lot of 
what has happened hasn’t 
been fully supported by lo- 
cal government.” 

Daniels stated that the 
University has continued 
to work with the commu- 
nity to create opportuni- 
ties for Baltimore citizens. 
He pointed out that Hop- 
kins faculty members have 
worked with the Baltimore 
Police Department (BPD) to 
reduce violent crime using 
data and research. 

“These efforts, which 


FILE PHOTO 
In April 2015, hundreds of students marched to Penn Station in a citywide protest. 


started after Freddie 
Gray’s death, add to a 
host of commitments 
Johns Hopkins had al- 
ready undertaken to 
build our relationships 
with, and support for, 
our city,” Daniels wrote. 

Daniels also men- 
tioned an initiative to 
provide free eye exams 
to students in Baltimore 
public schools, as well 
as a science, technology, 
and math- 


engineering 
ematics partnership be- 
tween Paul Laurence 


Dunbar High School and 
the University. He clari- 
fied that Freddie Gray’s | 
death alone did not in- 
fluence the University’s 
commitment to Balti- 
more. 

“None of these com- | 
munity-focused _initia- 
tives happened because of 
Freddie Gray,” he wrote. 
“But our hope, of course, 
is that our efforts will help 
to lift the trajectory of this 
city and all of its residents 
so there is never another 
case like Freddie Gray’s.” 

In addition to high- 
lighting economic and 
social problems _ with- 
in Baltimore,  Fred- 
die Gray’s death also 
brought the BPD into the 


national spotlight. 
Many commended 
Baltimore City State’s | 


Attorney Marilyn Mos- 
by for pressing charges 
against the six officers 
involved in Gray’s ar- | 
rest but felt discouraged 
when all officers were ac- 
quitted. 

Payne and Brown were 
disappointed but not sur- 


prised by the outcome} Adam 


‘of the ponticar science de- 


while Oranye felt that the 
officers were prosecuted at 
all was a sign of progress. 

“Even when the of- | 
ficers were prosecuted, I 
didn’t have hope that they 
were going to convicted,” 
Brown said. 

Payne argued that the 
current justice system 
prevented the officers 
from facing consequences 
in court. 

“We have implemented | 
structural and interper- 
sonal protections for rac- 
ist police officers while at 
the same time instituting 
structural disadvantages 
for black victims of police 
brutality,” he said. 

Moving forward, Con- 
nolly believes that peo- 
ple should view Freddie 
Gray’s death as a way to 
mark change and _prog- 
ress in Baltimore. 

“We can keep the mo- 
ment of Freddie Gray as a 
touchstone, the same way 
we look at the murder of 
Emmett Till in the Civil 
Rights Movement,” he 
said. “I think that’s a very 
useful way to engage the 
event and continue to use 
it as a standard by which 
to measure how much 
progress we are making 
or not making.” 


FILE PHOTO 
Two years ago, Freddie bray’ $ death sparked peaceful and violent protests that cameed national attention. 
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Prof. links democracy 
with cultural diversity 


COURTESY OF SAMANTHA SETO 
Glaude stressed the importance of fostering inclusive democracies. 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
For The News-Letter 


Eddie Glaude Jr., pro- 
fessor of religion and 
chair of the Center for 
African American Stud- 
ies at Princeton Univer- 
sity, gave a talk on diver- 
sity and democracy at the 
Bunting-Meyerhoff Inter- 
faith Center 


ences of everyday, ordi- 
nary folks,” he said. 

Nathan Connolly, the 
Herbert Baxter Adams 
associate professor of 
history, spoke positively 
about the lecture. 

“Eddie is a_ great 
speaker, and I like the 
idea of really focusing on 
Ella Baker as a model,” 

he said. “I 


ed by the department of 


partment, introduced the 
lecture. 

“The idea of pluralism 
calls us to recognize and 
respect religious, ethnic 
and cultural distinctions, 
not melt them away, as 
the metaphor of the ‘Melt- 


| ing Pot’ might suggest,” 


he said. 

Glaude began his lec- 
ture by criticizing the 
value gap, a term mean- 


| ing the belief that white 


people matter more than 
others. 

“|The value gap] has 
constrained the reach of 
our concern and of who 
is considered worthy and 
has stood in the way of 
our being together since 
the country’s inception,” 
he said. “The value gap 
deforms our characters 
and blocks the develop- 
ment of the kinds of dis- 
positions that democracy 
requires.” 

He went on to dis- 
cuss the significance of 
African-American civil 
rights activist Ella Baker. 

Baker worked for sev- 
eral organizations like 
the National Association 
for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) 
and the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Confer- 
ence, which was led by 
Martin Luther King Jr. 

Glaude said that Bak-, 

er promoted the notion 
that all individuals are 
capable of exercising re- 
sponsibility. 
_ “What Baker believed 
we needed most was the 
development of people 
who are interested not in 
being leaders as much as 
in developing leadership 
in others,” he said. 

Glaude concluded by 
explaining Baker's ideas 
about democracy. 

“Democracy requires 
a richly textured demo- 


| cratic culture close to the 
| ground, where the habits 


and dispositions neces- 
sary for its flourishing 
are alive in the experi- 


~~ 


on Thurs- _ . ,, think there 
day, April “Democracy isn’t was some- 
20. ; f ; r thing _re- 
The talk, Just a form o ally impor- 
“Stand- government, but tant about 
ing pine thea st the way he 
breach: Fu- it’s an ethos. laid out the 
| gitive  de- ae problem of 
mocracy PJ. BRENDESE, freedom as 
and the ASSISTANT constantly 
| work of Ella being in 
Baker,” was PROFESSOR process.” 
the first in Pireed 
| the lecture Brendese, 
series “The Project in assistant professor of 
America Pluralism,” host- political science and 


co- -director of the Rac- 


he aa ssa of 
Glaude’s ideas. 
“By the way he in- 


vokes Ella Baker, he 
doesn’t just replace a 
male heroic mode of 
history with a heroinic 
mode of history but rath- 
er a broader sense of the 
coalitions and the con- 
solations of power that 
were the demos itself 
within the civil rights 
struggle,” he said. 

Brendese was also in- 
terested in the way that 
Glaude presented de- 
mocracy. 

He highlighted how 
Glaude challenged peo- 
ple to think about de- 
mocracy in terms of how 
people treat each other. 

“Democracy isn’t 
just a form of govern- 
ment, but it’s an ethos,” 
Brendese said. “We 
have to strive to treat 
each other as equals 
and think about what it 
would mean-to do that, 
even though we're dif- 
ferent.” 

Graduate student 
Bryan Carter felt that the 
lecture was relevant to 
his own work. 

“(Glaude] has interest- 
ing ideas about the role 
of democracy,” Carter 
said. “I didn’t agree with 
a lot of what he said, but 
I think the kinds of con- 
versations in which he’s 
engaging are important, 
and the people with 
which he’s engaging are 
important thinkers.” 

Lynn Hunter, a senior 
at the Maryland Col- 
lege Institute of Art, was 
surprised about some of 
Glaude’s points. 

“When you talk about 
revolution you usually 
stray away from demo- 
cratic ideals and go more 
into socialism or Marx- 
ism,” she said. 

Overall, Hunter en- 
joyed the talk. 

“A lot of wise words 
were said,” she said. ‘ 


glad I came.” 
red ~ apd 
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How to donate to The News-Letter 


1. Online 


To donate online please go to: 
-www.securejhu.edu/form/givenow 


To fe your support, please be sure 
to select “Other” at the bottom of the drop- 
down menu, and then specify “JHU News- 
Letter” under Please Describe. Thank you! 


2. Check 


Checks can be made payable to The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter and sent to: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
3400 N. Charles St. 

Mattin Center, Suite 131 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


NOW IN THE IDEA LAB. 


The university community will decide 
who gets funding for proposals to 
support individual excellence, 
strengthen diversity, and encourage 
sustainability at Johns Hopkins. 


idealab.jhu.edu 
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What it’s like to write My problem with Supergus professionalism 
ad column together == 


oO 
wT 


Morgan Ome & Audrey Holt 
Couch Conversations 


elcome 
DD rdactik 
to the 
couch; 
Sorry 
there’s so little space. 


Audrey: So, you might 
have noticed that there 
are two of us. Well spot- 
ted, and yes, this is non- 
standard. 

Morgan: You also may 
be wondering why we 
structure our column the 
way we do. Well that’s be- 
cause, after having decided 
to co-write, we wanted to 
take advantage of having 
two perspectives by letting 
you see the exchange of 
ideas play out on paper. 

A: Yeah, very true, but 
even though the final col- 
umn reads as though we're 
just sitting around chat- 
ting, we’re not. We actually 
put quite a bit of effort into 
staging our ‘conversations.’ 
Ill let you in on a secret: 
We're not even sitting on a 
couch right now. 

M: Writing. together is 
not without its challenges. 
Normally, I consider writ- 
ing to be a solitary activity: 
something I do inmy dorm 
room with headphones on 
and zero distractions. 

A: Or in a cabin in the 
woods; It certainly fits the 
writerly stereotype. 

M: And while writing 
alone can be great, this col- 
umn has made me realize 
that writing with a partner 
can be a rewarding expe- 
rience too. Being able to 
brainstorm ideas with an- 
other person and having a 
fresh set of eyes editing my 
words has definitely made 
my writing better. I will re- 
ally miss this column, and 
Audrey, next year. © 

A: Oh, come on now, 
Im not actually going to 
disappear. You're definite- 
ly right though. It’s kind 
of surprising when you 
think about it, but even 
when you sometimes have 
to let go of some of your 

more idiosyncratic phras- 
es, ideas or obsessions, 
working side-by-side can 
be an effective way of dig- 


ging through all the chaos 


to figure out what you re- 
ally think. 

(And which of us hasn’t 
had something to the ef- 
fect of ‘This seems like a 
good idea, but is this re- 
ally the thesis you want it 
to be?’ written at the end 
of a paper?) 

M: Plus, it’s an inter- 
esting way to get to know 
each other’s voices (s/o to 
the section title). If one of 
us is editing alone, we oc- 
casionally have to adlib in 
the other person’s voice to 
keep the conversation go- 
ing. 

And if one or both of 
us is lost for words, we 
can take the opportunity 
to meet up and talk it out 
verbally, even sometimes 
recording what the other 
person is saying out loud 
to use as quite literal con- 
versation text. 

A: Right, and it’s not as 
though the final product, 
edited though it may be, is 
unlike either of our voices; 
It's a fair impersonation 


of what a conversation on | 


one of these writerly topics 
might actually look like. 
M: And we know this 


us 


too because Audrey and | 
are good friends and also 
do  non-column-related 


activities together. We've | 


attended art exhibits and 
poetry readings. 

A: We've gone to Dan- 
gerously Delicious Pies 
to take advantage of their 


date night special! (Can | 


confirm: Pie is danger- 
ously delicious.) 

M: We've gone to see 
the Miracle on 34th Street 
in Hampden during the 
holidays. 

A: We've gone to the 
Farmers’ Market to pe- 
ruse different stalls and 
shop for fresh ingredients. 

M: I feel like we've 
formed a really tight 
friendship in addition to 
our bond as co-writers. 

A: That's very true, | 
think. And we've done 
nothing so  complexly 
collaborative as Stephen 
Dunn and Lawrence Raab 
in their tandem-written 
chapbook Winter at the Cas- 
pian Sea where they each 
added a pair of lines at a 
time, only letting the other 
person see the second of 
the two they had added. 

M: Wow, that’s quite un- 
usual. It must also involve 


between the two poets. 

A: Definitely, but may- 
be not as unusual as you 
think. Sure, the stereo- 
type of writerly solitude 
probably has a grain or 
two of truth in it, but the 
other side of it, the get- 
ting-together-with-your- 
friends-to-share-poetry- 
rants-and-pie side, can 
also be quite important. 

And Dunn and Raab 
aren't even the only two 
writers to have gone in 
for a co-written collec- 
tion: Lace & Pyrite: Letters 
from Two Gardens is an ex- 
change of poems as letters 
between Aimee Nezhu- 
kumatathil and Ross Gay 
spanning four seasons. 

M: I'm not ready to com- 
mit to that level of collabo- 
ration. It does sound like 
an enjoyable but challeng- 
ing process. So as we sign 
off on our very last column, 
we'd like to encourage ev- 
eryone to try their hand at 
co-writing in some form. 

A: Bye, yvall. There'll 
be an open space on the 
couch next year, if anyone 
wants to jump into the 
conversation. 


Catherine Palmer 


Catwoman 
s a_ follow- 
up to my 
last column 
about why 


Supergirl has 
relationship trouble, this 
week I’m taking on the oth- 
er issue that’s been drag- 
ging the show down this 


| season: Kara’s career. In 


season one, Kara (Melissa 
Benoist) started as an assis- 
tant to the high-strung, de- 
manding, witty and won- 


| derfully saucy Cat Grant 
| (Calista Flockhart), CEO of 


CatCo Worldwide Media. 
Thanks to Flockhart’s 
nuanced portrayal, Cat 
served as both a scene- 
stealing comic relief 
queen and as a tough but 
caring mentor to Kara in 
her professional life, her 
love life and, perhaps un- 
wittingly, in her secret su- 


| perhero life. 


Cat had an undeniably 
powerful and positive im- 


| pact on Kara's personal 
an extreme sense of trust | 
| one. Sometimes, especially 


development in season 
early on, she seemed like 
Meryl Streep in The Devil 
Wears Prada, and Kara did 


her fair share of complain- 


| ing behind Cat’s back. 


But as Kara got to 
know Cat better and 
moved past her prickly 
exterior, both she and the 
audience began to under- 
stand that Cat was sim- 
ply trying to shape Kara 
into the leader she always 
knew Kara could be. At 


| the end of the season, Cat 


pushed Kara to move on 
from her assistant posi- 
tion and told her pick 
whatever job she wanted 
within the company. 

Kara realized that her 
calling was to be a re- 
porter, since she’d always 
had a passion for helping 
others. In a heartwarm- 
ing moment, Kara was 
shocked to learn that Cat 
actually had her in mind 
aS a reporter ever since 
she’d interviewed Kara 
for the assistant position 
two years ago. 

As a viewer, the de- 
cision to make Kara a 
reporter seemed like a 


logical next step and one 
that I'd hoped would of- 
fer more opportunities for 
personal growth. 

Unfortunately, that has 
not been the case for much 
of this season. Flockhart 
declined to return as a 
series regular this sea- 
son when the show tran- 
sitioned from CBS to the 
CW and production conse- 
quently moved from LA to 
Vancouver. 

She appeared in the first 
two episodes of the season 
but has since left a hole in 
Kara’s life, which the show 
hasn't really addressed. 
She hasn’t been able to in- 
fluence Kara’s development 
as a reporter, and Kara has 
unfortunately shown a fla- 
grant lack of respect for any 
journalist other than Cat. 

Kara’s boss this sea- 
son is Snapper Carr (Ian 
Gomez), who is gruff, no- 
nonsense and harsh but 
very dedicated to his craft 
and to helping Kara. He is 
unafraid to tell Kara when 
her ideas need to be more 
fleshed out or when her 
articles are poorly writ- 
ten. He may sound mean, 
but he is never wrong, and 
he always accepts Kara’s 
work post-revision. 

Kara, on the other hand, 
without fail takes Snapper’s 
criticism horribly and talks 
back to him, even though 
she has literally zero expe- 
rience as a reporter. Instead 
of taking the opportunity 
to learn from him, she just 
makes painful attempts to 
prove him wrong and then 
begrudgingly makes all the 
corrections he’d asked for, 
as if she were doing him a 
favor. 


day one. In doing so, she 
not only disrespected 
Snapper but also the field 
of journalism she profess- 
es to care so much about. If 
she really cared about be- 
ing a reporter, she would 
want her stories to be the 
best they could be and not 
let her ego get in the way. 

In a recent episode, an 
anti-alien organization 
known as Cadmus began 
kidnapping aliens living 
in National City with the 
goal of sending them back 
to space. Kara pitched the 
story to Snapper in order to 
warn unsuspecting aliens 
to be on the lookout, but 
she couldn't cite her source, 
the Department of Extra- 
normal Operations (DEO), 
since it’s a secret govern- 
ment agency. 


Snapper, therefore, had 
no choice but killed the 
story since CatCo couldn't 
risk reporting fake news 
and causing potentially 
unwarranted mass _hys- 
teria. Kara, feeling mor- 
ally obligated to report 
the story, published a blog 
post even though she, her 
sister Alex and the rest of 
the DEO ended up taking 
down Cadmus just a few 
hours later. 

Snapper was forced to 
fire Kara since she went 
behind his back. How- 
ever, he said he really 
believed in her potential 
and was clearly sorry to 
see her go, offering Kara 


the respect she’d never of- 


fered in return. 

One of the most frus- 
trating aspects of Kara’s 
reporter arc this season 
was watching it aS a for- 
mer News & Features 
Editor for The News-Letter. 
I was never harsh, but 
I would definitely give 


wrong, they might keep 
making the same mis- 
takes and never reach 
their full potential. 

Kara never seemed to 
appreciate that, and yet, 
as the protagonist, she is 
much more likely to get 
an audience’s sympathy. 
Snapper has been painted 
as a villain of sorts by 
many viewers. 

That could not be 
further from the truth, 
though. Snapper is an ex- 
cellent editor, and Kara 
was an obnoxious and 
unreliable writer. Trust: 
me, I’m sure I would like 
Kara as a person, but I 
would have found her 
incredibly frustrating to 
work with as a reporter. 

Thankfully, Kara final- 


writers feedback. If they 
She acted entitled from w 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
As part of her alter ego, Supergirl works as a journalist for CatCo Media. 


ly changed her tune this 
past Monday in an episode 
entitled “Ace Reporter,” in 
which she independently 
investigated a biomedical 
company. 

A former employee 
who wanted to expose 
the danger behind the 
company’s new product 
approached her, but right 
after he revealed that the 
product had never been 
properly tested, the car 
in which they were talk- 
ing blew up. Kara was 
unscathed, but her infor- 
mant died. 

Shaken but more de- 
termined than ever, Kara 
worked tirelessly to un- 
cover the truth and offered 
her findings to Snapper, 
who was writing a story 
about the product's release 
for CatCo. But it’s what 
she said to him that really 
showed her growth. She 
apologized for her behav- 
ior and admitted that she 
“learned a lot” from him. 

_ “And the biggest thing 


that matters, it’s the truth 
that matters.” 

About time, Kara! For- 
tunately for her, Snapper 


clearly appreciated her 
newfound maturity and 
commitment. To Kara’s 
surprise, he shared the 
byline of the article with 
her and rehired her as a re- 
porter. I still don’t under- — 
stand why the show took 
so long to get Kara to this 
point, but I’m glad she’s fi- 
nally on the right track. 
It'll be especially inter- 
esting to see what happens 
when she finally reunites 
with Cat in a few weeks. 
Flockhart is set to reprise 
her role for the final two 


episodes of this season, 


airing Monday, May 15 . 
and May 22. 


Why you should be watching Meldau’s newest music video | 


Hayley Bronner 
Rising Ambitions 


ave you 
heard of 

Albin Lee 

Meldau 

yet? Well, if 

you haven't, then you are 
about to be blown away. 
With his perfectly grav- 
eled voice, which reminds 
me of James Arthur or Ed 
Sheeran, Meldau is sure 
to impress. But it’s not 
just his vocals, Meldau’s 
rhythms and brand new 
music video are also top 
notch and guaranteed to 
keep your attention. 
Albin Lee Meldau 

is a 29-year-old singer- 
songwriter from Gothen- 


burg, Sweden. His Bar 


ents were both singers 
as well. His mother, An- 
nika Iréne Blennerhed, is 
in fact considered one of 
the strongest female jazz 
voices in Sweden. 

With this strong musi- 
cal background, Meldau 


played on the streets, in 


churches, at weddings, 
at funerals and at various 
other venues, eventually 
forming the soul band, 
Magnolia. He has since 
gone solo under Capitol 
Records. 

Meldau released his 
EP Lovers in early 2016. 
The song “Lou Lou” be- 


came an instant hit and - 


fan favorite. The new 
music video for this song 
was actually just re- 
cently released and only 
adds to the complex sto- 
ry that Meldau was able 
to weave into his lyrics. 
The singer said in an 
interview with Human- 
Human that it is “a short, 
dark, obscure, Scandic- 
noir love story,” a senti- 
ment which struck me as 
surprisingly accurate the 


first time I listened to the 
song. It’s truly beauti- 
ful and definitely worth 
your time. 

When performing, Al- 
bin Lee Meldau thinks 
that perfection is useless. 

“You need to find some 


sage that it \shows its 
viewers. The entire video 
is a frozen frame pan- 
ning the scene of a drug 
overdose as paramedics 
are arriving. 

The only moving fig- 
ure is the singer himself. 


kind of scar, An __ espe- 
there needs cially heart- 
to be some cf : : wrenching 
weird little It’s not Just his moment is 
thing that vocals, Meldau’s a zoom in 
makes it in- . . on the girl’s 
teresting... rhythms and face a& she 
it shouldn't : lies frozen 
be perfect, brand new music and dying. 
it shouldn't video are also top Her _ help- 
too much, lessness is 
he said, ac- notch... evident in 
cording to every  as- 
HumanHu- pect of the 
man. ; video. ; 
While most artists “For me, this video 


strive for perfection, he is 
striving for authenticity 
and ingenuity, a rare and 
refreshing trait in this 


day and age. 


The recent release of 
‘the “Lou Lou” music 
video has brought much 
attention to Meldau be- 
cause of the heavy mes- 

\y 


+ 


is real,” Meldau said in 


an interview with NPR — 


Music. “It’s a dark story 


about being in the midst 
of addiction, mental ill- 


ness and drug abuse. 


This song was written — 


about a girl. Unfortu- 
nately in my country, 
she’s one of many.” ? 


— 


tue lanieh ives & 


The video is a mes- : 
sage for those who are : 
struggling and those that : 
can help them. Watch the : 
video on NPR to see and ' 
hear the chilling art for 
yourself and consider its « 
impact on how we view : 
addiction. 

Viewers should iach $ ; 
note of the emotional - 
punch that the “Lou Lou” ° 
music video provides. i 

On a lighter note, a fun | 
fact about Meldau is that | 
he used to play the trum. : 
pet. 

“It’s something ou ; 
need to practice like | 


all the time, so it’s not » 


something that you can | 
do when you feel like it, 
Now, I play the guitar, 
sing and produce,” 
told HumanHuman, 
So I guess w 
be ete his” meaty 
skills anytime soo Pet 


that doesn’t. incon Yo a, 


can’t enjoy all Bact 


other talents. 


Bonnaroo ros 


he- 
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lowers to find 
on ampus 


Red twig dogwood 
Recognize them 
(obviously) by their 
red stem and small, 
white flowers. 


Azaleas 
There are white, pink 
and orange varieties on 
campus. They bloom 
across the entire bush 
in small clusters of 
flowers. Know them by 
their long stamens along 
with thinner, pointed 
and soft leaves. 


: : Bluebells 
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Sudgie Ma 
New Game 


wasn't all that re- 
bellious of a kid 
back in elementary 
school. There were 
a few days where 
I brought my Game Boy 
to school. Occasionally, I 
put more duck sauce on 
my chicken fingers than 
I was supposed to. I'll ad- 
mit I did cheat on an exam 
on U.S. trivia once in fifth 
grade because I hadn't 
been paying attention to 
the last week’s worth of 
classes. (Nowadays, I just 
accept my impending fail- 
ures.) But these were all 
one-off or otherwise in- 
frequent incidents. 

In fact, the most con- 
sistent rebellious act 
I'd ever committed was 
bringing my Tamagotchis 
to school. Every day. Ev- 
ery class. I got caught 
maybe once or twice, and 
the teacher would con- 
fiscate my Tamagotchis, 
ruining my mood for the 


Meagan Peoples, 
Think about it 


o you ever 
look at a 
worm and 
wonder what 
it was doing 

all winter? While the rest of 
us were suffering through 
exams and flu season, what 
were the things »that wrig- 
gle and crawl doing? Well, 
wonder no more, for I am 
about to tell you. 

Snails: While in my 
head the process is re- 
served solely for bears and 
college students home for 
winter break,. snails also 
hibernate. They seal the 


with mucus, and settle 
down under leaves and 
dirt for a long sleep. 
Slugs: Slugs are es- 
sentially just snails that 
learned to live without the 


or mucus as a form of pro- 
tection. Interestingly some 
slugs also use this stuff for 


_ mating purposes, hanging 


off of long strings of mu- 
cus, almost like spiders do 


¥ . 


opening of their shells 


luxury of a shell. Instead, 
~ they often use their slime 


rest of the day. 

I was the type to carve 
and draw on desks in re- 
taliation (or even when I 
was bored), and I’d write 
out some vehemently 
worded wishes for my 
teachers to stop sticking 
their noses in my busi- 

ness. Okay, maybe I was a 
pretty rebellious kid. 

I learned about Tama- 
gotchis around the time 
I was also introduced to 
Neopets. Both revolved 
around raising virtual 
pets, an activity that ap- 
pealed to me since my 


‘mom would never ap- 


prove of our family get- 
ting actual pets. 

However, Neopets was 
a website, and unlike col- 
lege lecture halls, I could 
never get away with star- 
ing at a computer screen 
in an elementary school 
classroom. Tamagotchis 
were tiny handheld de- 
vices; They were discreet 
and easy to play with un- 
der the desk. 

I remember my mom 
disapproving of my Tama- 
gotchis (I made my parents 
and relatives get me sev- 
eral — I wanted a whole 
family of virtual pets), 
especially upon finding 
them in my backpack. I 
just assured her that they 
were strictly meant for 
play during recess. 


But who was I really 
kidding? I'd be caring for 
my Mametchis and Kuchi- 
patchis the entire school 
day; All the pets were 
extremely needy. They 
weren't potty trained and 
could die in a few hours 
from poor hygiene if you 
didn’t clean up right af- 
ter them. They’d also get 
bored quite easily, so I'd 
need to play mini games 
with them to keep them 
content. 

Raising my Tamagotchi 


» pets was tedious but also 


surprisingly fulfilling. 
Some of my friends also 
had them, and there were 
cool multiplayer games we 
could play together, but I 
was definitely one of the 
more devoted members of 
the Tamagotchi cult. 

I played Neopets less 
and less to spend more 
time on online Tamagot- 
chi pet-raising guides 
and walkthroughs. Near 
the peak of my obses- 
sion, Bandai, the compa- 
ny that made the Tama- 
gotchis, also- released 
TamalTown, an _ interac- 
tive site that was just as 
fun as playing with the 
toys themselves. 

I would return home 
after school to play Ta- 
malown just after play- 
ing with the actual toys 
in school. TamaTown 

brought 


TOMASZ SIENICKI/ CC BY-SA 3.0) 
Sudgie was so devoted to her Tamagotchis that she used to play with them during class. 


with their webs. And then, 
suspended in the air, two 
slugs can mate. 

The reason that this 
slime can stick so well is 
that it actually acts as a 
kind of liquid gel, yielding 
under pressure and stay- 
ing solid at rest. Itis also ac- 
tually hygroscopic (draws 
in and holds water). This, 
however, means that it is 
not uncommon for some 
unlucky slugs to freeze 
during the winter months. 

So how do they stay 
warm? Well, — unlike 
snails, slugs do not hiber- 
nate. Some do burrow far 
underground in order to 
avoid the cold, but most 
species have a life cycle 
that is adapted to skip the 
unlivable months. This 
means that for many, egg- 
laying season is in the 
autumn, the brood is in- 
cubated during the win- 
ter and then new slugs 
emerge in the spring. 

Worms: Worms also 
hibernate during the win- 


ter months, often also in — 


a shell of their own slimy 
excretions. | Tunneling 
deep into.the earth, the 


worm will look for mois- 


ture, curl up, cover itself 
in slime and wait out the 
cold. It also does some- 
thing similar during the 


_ driest parts of the sum- 
mer months, waiting out — 


drought in a state called 
estivation. This fancy 


term is sapere just ug 


_. even more 
life to the 
act of rais- 
| ing Tama- 
| gotchi pets 
| by show- 
ing you 
the world 
they lived 


imagined. 

From 
seeing the 
hints and 
glimpses 
on the 
devices, 
Tama- 
Town had 


summer equivalent of hi- 
bernation, where animals 


“enter a state of dormancy 


to escape hot or dry spells. 

It's important for a 
worm to avoid the sum- 
mer heat, as anyone who's 
walked on a sidewalk after 
a rain knows. With a body 
that is mostly made up of 
water, too long in the sun 
and a worm can literally 
dry up. 

Mosquitoes: Different 
species of mosquitoes have 
different methods of sur- 
viving the winter months. 
Some act the same as slugs, 
laying their eggs in the 


fall to hatch in the spring. ° 


However, others will actu- 
ally hibernate through the 
winter months. ? 
These hibernating mos- 
quitoes will perform what 
is referred to within elite 
scientific communities as 
the “hibernation squat.” 


This ai was found inside : third fate sarin pie 


AQ 


My Tamagotchi: a story of hope and loss 


everything. There was a 
school, a shopping mall, 
a post office, resident 
houses and more; All 
that a growing Tamagot- 
chi needed to be happy. 

By interacting with 
Tamalown and explor- 
ing everything it had 
to offer, you could also 
generate extra codes to 
put into a Tamagotchi 
device for more rewards 
for your pet. 

This system perpetuat- 
ed a cycle where it seemed 
impossible for me to stop 
playing, until I began to 
spend more and more 
time on TamaTown while 
neglecting my actual pets 
on the devices. In class, 
I would start to doodle 
Tamagotchi comics and 
write stories about them 
based on what I saw on Ta- 
malown instead of actual- 
ly playing on my devices. 

The thing about Tama- 
gotchi pets is that once 
they die without having 
kids, everything associ- 
ated with the pet is lost 
forever, even your money 
and your items. Mean- 
while, on Neopets your 
pets couldn't die, and 
you'd be hard-pressed to 
lose money or items un- 
less you got scammed or 
hacked. 

So when my Tamagot- 
chi pets started to die and 
along with them my vir- 
tual wealth, I felt cheat- 
ed. I was still devoted to 
the Tamagotchi world 
through TamaTown, but 
other virtual pet worlds 
didn’t have such harsh 
punishment for any form 
of neglect. Feeling be- 
trayed, I began to spend 

time on Neopets 


relessed the original de- 
vices in Japan earlier this 
month and could very well 
do so in the U.S. soon. But 
that isn’t going to tempt 
me. I’ve surely escaped 
that rabbit hole by now. 
But Neopets? If that site 
goes through a revamp, 
now that’s another story... 


What happens to bugs during the winter? 


Essentially, the mosquitoes 
will splay their legs out to 
get their bodies close to the 
surfaces they’re resting on. 

It's theorized __ that 
this helps them absorb 
as much heat as possible 
from these surfaces, since 
they can’t produce body 
heat on their own. Before 
their hibernation starts, 
however, mosquitoes must 
bulk up, exchanging their 
infamous thirst for blood 
for something a little more 
refined: a sweet tooth. 

In order to pack on 
the pounds before win- 
ter, hibernating mosqui- 
toes will start drinking 
from slightly more sug- 
‘ary sources than college | 
kids day drinking on the 
Beach. Instead they will 
partake in rotting fruit or 
nectar and can even dou- 
ble their weight during 
this time. 
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Why we should never forget 
Freddie Gray 


Freddie Gray, a 25 
year old black man, 
died two years ago on 
April 19, 2015 after sus- 
taining a severe spinal 
cord injury while in 
the custody of the Bal- 
timore Police Depart- 
ment (BPD). According 
to the state medical ex- 
aminer’s office, he sus- 
tained the fatal injury 
during a “rough ride” 
in a BPD van that was 
transporting him from 
the scene of his arrest 
to the Western Dis- 
trict police station. His 
death, one week after 
the arrest, sparked 
both peaceful and vio- 
lent protests, garner- 
ing national attention. 

State’s Attor- 
ney Marilyn  Mos- 
by brought charges 
against the six officers 
involved in Gray’s ar- 
rest and transport in 
May 2015. However, 
after one mistrial and 
two acquittals, Mosby 
dropped the charges 
against the remaining 
four officers this past 
July, citing the eco- 
nomic and social costs 
of proceeding with tri- 
als unlikely to result 
in a guilty verdict. 

Mosby also accused 
the BPD of interfering 
with the state’s investi- 
gation. 

The lack of convic- 
tions was unsurpris- 
ing but disappointing 
for many Baltimore 
residents, includ- 
ing members of the 
Hopkins community. 
Fortunately, many 
students, faculty and 
other affiliates have 
turned their anger and 

- frustration into a force 
for change, building 
on the protests im- 
mediately following 
Gray’s death. 

The Black Student 
Union (BSU)  orga- 
nized a mass _ pro- 
test on April 29, 2015, 
which gave students 
a_ vehicle through 
which to express their 
frustration with the 
BPD, the University’s 

. role in Baltimore and 
racism in the United 
States. Students, many 
of whom turned to po- 
litical’ activism for the 
first time, marched 
downtown and joined 
thousands of protest- 
ers from across Balti- 
more. 

Unfortunately, the 
national media _fix- 
ated on the sporadic 
instances of violence 
instead of the over- 
whelmingly peaceful 
demonstrations _ that 
marked the weeks af- 
ter Gray’s death. De- 
spite the negative im- 
age of Baltimore that 
he national media 
perpetuated, the or- 

anizing that evolved 

Poe this initial burst 
of activism has rever- 
berated through and 


The Editorial 


revitalized the city 
that we love. : 

In the past two 
years, Hopkins stu- 


dents have undeniably 
become more political- 
ly active, not only with 
the Black Lives Matter 
movement but have 
also stuck up for con- 
tract workers’ rights 
and fossil fuel divest- 
ment. 

The formation of 
Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS), a 
group that has revital- 
ized student activism, 
is directly tied to the 


outrage surrounding 
Gray’s death. Hop- 
kins students have 


undoubtedly become 
more invested in the 
Baltimore community. 

The Editorial Board 
praises the students 
that have stepped up 
and turned their out- 
rage and pagion into 
action. While sharing 
and reacting to Face- 
book articles is an 
important step in rais- 
ing awareness about 
social justice, it is not 
enough to implement 
real change. Activists 
on campus have bro- 
ken out of their social 
media bubbles and 
embedded themselves 
in the struggles that 
the Baltimore uprising 
unearthed. 

The BSU, in particu- 
lar, has spearheaded 
student activism since 
the uprising. In No- 
vember 2015, _ they 
protested the admin- 
istration, issuing a list 
of demands that in- 
cluded increasing the 
number. of black stu- 
dents and faculty and 
recognizing the Cen- 
ter for Africana Stud- 
ies as a department. 
While the University 
has not met these de- 
mands yet, they have 


shown a willingness, 


to listen. 

In a city whose pop- 
ulation is 65 percent 
black, it is essential to 
continue having dif- 
ficult conversations 
about race, especially 
considering that our 
student body is only 
nine percent black. 
Fortunately, Hopkins 
has made a commit- 
ment to taking race se- 
riously. 

The Roadmap on 
Diversity and_ Inclu- 
sion, which was _ re- 
leased in response 
to the uprising and 
the BSU’s demands, 
was another step for- 
ward for Hopkins. 
oard 
commends the efforts 


-of concerned student 


groups and the Uni- 
versity to address the 
deep racial inequali- 
ties that plague the 
United States. 

The University has 
led an effort to con- 
tinue this important 


“-, 


conversation through 
the establishment of 
the Forums on Race 
in America, which in- 
vites prominent art- 
ists, leaders and activ- 
ists to speak about the 
issues facing commu- 
nities of color across 
the United States. 

The most recent 
speaker in this series 
was Carl Hart, chair 
of the Department of 
Psychology at Colum- 
bia University. He de- 
nounced the discrimi- 
nation embedded in 
federal drug _ policy, 
which favors strict en- 
forcement laws that 
target black Ameri- 
cans while ignoring 
scientific evidence 
against mass incarcer- 
ation. 

Although there is 
still no cultural com- 
petency requirement 
at Hopkins, our cur- 
riculum has begun 
to address ele ee 
and injustice in Bal- 
timore. Chief among 
such classes is Public 
Health and Well-Being 
in Baltimore, taught 
by Philip Leaf, profes- 
sor in the Department 
of Mental Health at 


the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health. In — 


the course, students 
hear from leaders in 
the local community, 


many of whom were 


inspired to take action 
after Gray’s death. 

There is more work 
to do on the Univer- 
sity’s part to respond 
adequately to stu- 
dent activists, though. 
Black faculty and stu- 
dents remain severel 
underrepresented, 
and mental health re- 
sources for black stu- 
dents and students of 
color in general have 
not. been adequately 
expanded. The fight 
isn’t over yet. 

At The News-Letter, 
our coverage has ir- 
revocably changed for 
the better. We have be- 
come even more aware 
of the importance of 
covering events in Bal- 
timore. While students 
may like to stay inside 
the Hopkins bubble, 
the University’s im- 
pact and our coverage 
extends far beyond it. 

The progress stu- 
dent activists have 
made so far is inspir- 
ing, and the Edito- 
rial Board encourages 
members of the Hop- 
kins community to go 
out into the greater 
Baltimore communit 


to strengthen our col- 


lective fight. 

The Editorial Board 
encourages students 
to continue holding 
the University ac- 
countable and not let 
outrage over Gray’s 
death fade away as 
2015 sinks further into 


the past. 
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Drone research at Hopkins is worrying Coming out publicly ts 
oe . a step towards equality 


U.S. AIR FORCE PHOTO/PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Applied Physics Lab at Hopkins has developed new drone technology for the U.S. 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


he American war ma- 

chine has been ratch- 

eting up since the 

election of Trump. 

Missiles attacking 
a Syrian government air base, 
the “mother of all bombs” in 
Afghanistan and the expan- 
sion of Terminal High Altitude 
Area Defense (THAAD) on the 
Korean Peninsula. Underneath 
all these recent developments is 
the ever-present buzz of drones, 
flying under the radar. 

If you were to follow that 
buzz back to its origin, there’s a 
good chance it would lead you 
to Hopkins, specifically the 
Applied Physics Laboratory 
(APL), about a 40-minute drive 
from the Homewood Campus. 
There, in 2012, the University 
unveiled new “swarming” 


dron@techttology. 
A 2013 City Paper article, 
“Following the path of drones 
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from Obama’s hit list to Johns 
Hopkins University” ends its 


released a glowing article prais- 
ing the APL’s development of 
swimming surface-level drones. 

There is no question that us- 
ing drones as weapons is ethi- 
cally problematic. Under Presi- 
dent Obama, several wedding 
parties were reportedly hit af- 
ter being mistaken for groups 
of combatants. Researchers at 
the New America foundation 
and The Bureau of Investiga- 
tive Journalism have uncovered 
hundreds of civilian deaths 
caused by drones. 

In 2010, Hopkins students 
formed the Human _ Rights 
Working Group, an organiza- 
tion formed to protest the de- 
velopment of drone technology 
at Hopkins. Unfortunately, as 
is ever the problem with on- 
campus organizing, the primary 
organizers graduated or left, 
and the drones buzz on. In 2013, 
the University announced that 
Malone Hall and the APL would 
be closely collaborating on re- 
search. I do not know if drone 
or weapon-systems research is 


_ description of drones»with*a» being done on Homewood Cam- 


chilling sentence: “Being able 
to ‘execute the entire kill chain’ 
with ‘minimal... operator work- 


Seas then, is the vision of Johns 


Hopkins University.” 
“in.December 2016, the Hub 


Ts 


pus, but the fact that it could be 
is hardly reassuring. 

At any rate, it should disturb 
any moral person that ethically 
dubious weapons (though, are 
there really any weapons that 


aren't ethically dubious?) are be- 
ing developed at our University, 
being sent to kill in whatever 
place Obama, and now Trump, 
deems necessary, 
wedding parties and murder- 
ing children in their wake. 
What to do when one lives in 
the belly of the beast? What to do 


when one feeds off of a machine | 
that produces death and misery | 


and destruction, criticizes the 
machine while earning a degree 
and prestige from the machine? 
When our nice brick pathways 
and __ state-of-the-art 
are partially funded by some of 
the most fearsome weapons ever 
known to mankind? When I at- 
tempt to answer, to reach in and 
find out what it reveals about my 
soul, I recoil so quickly I lose the 
conclusion as soon as | make it. 

What can we do? Who are 
we to stand in the face of billion 
dollar Department of Defense 
contracts? I don’t know, and if I 
knew what to do, I would hope- 
fully be doing it. But what I do 
know is that it should make us 
nauseous to know that the fa- 
cilities and prestige from which 
we benefit are partially built off 
the backs of the people killed by 
our technology. 

In my self-righteous preten- 
tious moments, I imagine what 
the administrators of this pres- 
tigious University think about 
the development of drone tech- 
nology at the APL. Do they have 
opinions? Do they view it as 
something separate from. their 
job, something which they feel 
no moral duty to change? Do 
they worry about their eternal 
souls? What a bizarre question. 
Shouldn't we all? 

I, the self-righteous, naive, 
privileged undergrad that I am, 
have no answers. Only nausea. 


So by all means, if you have an- | 


in the meantime, a low buzz fol- 
lows us wherever we go. 


Emeline Armitage is a junior 
International Studies major from 
Cleveland. 


destroying | 


buildings | 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


wo weeks ago, in 
The News-Letter’s 
Identity Issue of the 


magazine, I pub- 
- lished an article 
entitled “Finding the cour- 


age to come out in the social 
media era.” Since then, I have 
received some incredible re- 
sponses from friends, family, 
| strangers and estranged Face- 
| book friends. 

| Comments ranged from “I’ve 
| been out as a lesbian for years 
| and I still feel some of what 
| you wrote about” 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


that’s because they missed 
talking to me or because they 
felt like I was really approach- 
able after literally announcing 
my queerness to the world. But 
maybe they reached out to me 
because they weren’t sure if 
they could talk to anyone else. 
While I’m thrilled to be 
there for my friends and pro- 
vide all of my queer wis- 
dom whatever wisdom 
I’ve gained in the two years 
(Weeks?) I’ve been out of the 
closet — I’ve started to change 
my perspective on coming out. 
Yes, it’s totally valid to stay in 
the closet for any 


to “I’m gay and 


| humbled by the 
| response to my 
story. I wrote that 
| article for myself, but messages 
| from my friends and especially 
from people I haven't talked to 
in years have made me realize 
how important that article is, 

not just for me, but for the great- 
| er queer community. 

Wher I was coming to terms 
with my sexual orientation, 
having queer friends was essen- 
tial. Having someone to talk to 
| who had been through a simi- 
| lar experience was extraordi- 
| narily helpful to me as I sorted 
through my own feelings. Cre- 
| ating and preserving commu- 
nities for LGBT+ folks is so, so 


‘publi 2 my 
coming out story, I realized 
that many of my queer and 
questioning peers might not 
have someone to talk to. They 
reached out to me, and maybe 


STEM and humanities majors need to respect each other 


By JACQUI NEBER 


n 2016 I tweeted: “con- 
cept: people at this frick- 
en school actually respect 
each others’ majors,” and 
I hope to reiterate that ar- 
gument more eloquently now. 
I'm a Writing Seminars major. 
You might hear that and think 
it’s pretty cool. I do, too. I love 
writing, with all its struggles. 
However, the reaction I get too 
often is one of almost-pity, dis- 
interest and mild laughter. 
Some people just say, “oh.” 
A culture of major’ sham- 
ing runs rampant at Hopkins, 
and this shouldn’t come as a 
surprise. Not when the Krieg- 
er School of Arts & Sciences is 
regularly called the “School of 
Arts and Crafts,” and it’s barely 
a joke. Not when the adminis- 
tration focuses so heavily on 
STEM. Not when faculty make 
jokes about the students in the 
class majoring in the “easy” 
stuff. 
Not when the’ biomedical 
engineering program falling to 
" number two in the U.S. is a dis- 
appointment, but prospective 
students haven't even heard of 


' the Writing Seminars program 


or its reputation as one of the 
best creative writing programs 
' in the country. 
Lack of respect for the hu- 
manities at Hopkins is damag- 
ing for students who truly love 


their majors, who are passion- 
ate about their fields, who are 


taking courses that might not 
involve math but are just as 


I've spent three years here 
with acute feelings of displace- 
ment: Why am I here, if I can’t 
succeed in these particular 
classes? Why am I not told that 
my major is necessary to posi- 
tively change the world? Will 


Writing Sems ever earn some 


respect? What the hell is Chemi- 
cal and Biomolecular Engineer- 
ing process analysis? 

Everyone here at Hopkins 
wrestles with challenging 
coursework every day. We’re 
all inspired by classes that en- 
courage us to rise to the occa- 
sion. We're all intelligent. We're 
all the same person at the core: 
masochists who love working 
hard, who want to help others 
in our own ways. Every major 
here can do that. Every major 
here is valuable. 

I respect STEM majors. I 
could never do some of the as- 
signments I see my classmates 
struggling with on M-level ev- 
ery day. Give me a page with 


* numbers like that, and my head 


spins. Give me a physics prob- 
lem, and I'll probably feel a little 
faint. Give me an MCAT prep 
book, and while I could defi- 
nitely understand the material, 
that’s just not the way my brain 
works best. . 

Humanities and STEM ma- 
jors at Hopkins should be seen 
as different sides of one brain: 
Softer majors are the creative 


and intuitive right side, harder’ 


sciences are the logical and rea- 
sonable left side. You can’t go 


’ through life without both sides 


of your brain, and we can't 
achieve a healthier culture at 


act, work together, contribute 
to separate functions of society 
— is essential to making Hop- 
kins a better place. Hopkins is 
soul-crushing for everyone. We 
shouldn’t make it worse just 
because people have different 
interests. 

You will be able to appre- 
ciate a painting of the human 
body more if you understand 
how it works. You will be able 
to see the beauty in a surgeon 
performing an operation if you 
think of each scalpel stroke as a 
note of music. 

Students majoring in bio- 
medical engineering, comput- 


er Science, public health, ap- 


plied math and so many others 
are working towards jobs in 
fields that just might help save 
the world. That is a central fact 
of Hopkins life. To diminish 
the work of our peers in these 
areas would be to diminish 
some of the finest work being 
done at our school. - 

But that freshman discover- 
ing his passion for how kids’ 
home environments affect their 
chances of developing certain 


personality disorders? He‘could 
go on to become a leading child 
psychologist, helping kids all 
across the country. That history 
major working on her thesis? 
She could become one of the 
most influential activists of our 
generation. — 

As for me, the Writing Semi- 
nars program has given me the 
tools to become the journalist 
I want to be — one who uses 
storytelling to give a voice to 
those who cannot speak for 
themselves. 

So let’s change the culture 
of major shaming at Hopkins 
into one of respect, apprecia- 
tion and acknowledgment of 
everyone’s individual talents. 
Everyone here wants to get 
a great GPA and just maybe 
change the world with sup- 
port from their peers. I’m hop- 
ing the next time I tweet about 
major culture at Hopkins, it 
will reflect a healthier envi- 
ronment for all of us. 


Jacqui Neber is a junior Writing 
Seminars major from Northport, 
N.Y. She is a Managing Editor. 


you're the. first’ We need to 
person I’ve told E 
to “youve in- foster a sense.of 


people and POG. 


; ; Aas js rm 


| don’t belong. te) 


number of rea- 
sons, but I’m be- 
ginning to think 
that it’s more and 


spired me to tell ’ f, more important 
my mom I'm bi- community tor to publicly come 
ee that i LGBT+ people, oC eee get me 
oO at is 3 
| amazing, and I especially young wrong: First and 
| am incredibly foremost, you 


should be com- 
ing out for your- 
self, when you're 
ready. But coming out can 
also be beneficial for the queer 
people around you, whether 
they’ve been out for years or 
still firmly in the closet. 

There’s merit in coming 
out publicly that I didn’t truly 
understand until after I did 
it. When I came out, I added 
my voice to the conversation 
about LGBT+ issues. I gave 
my friends someone to talk to, 
and I think most importantly, I 
demonstrated that it’s okay to 
be gay, that I’m okay and that 
anyone can be okay. 

This isn’t a call to action. I 


News-Letter. I-can’t ask anyone 
to come out to their parents or 
their friends or me or anyone. I 
can’t ask that of you, and I don’t 
want to. 

I just want to get people 
thinking and talking about 
coming out. Normalize it. Com- 
ing out is scary a lot of the time, 
but it doesn’t have to be, and it 
shouldn’t be. And the more peo- 
ple who come out and who talk 
about being queer, the easier it 
will be for someone else to come 
out. Pave the way. 

There’s something in the 
“coming-out” language that can 
be inherently isolating. To be 
queer is to be different. To come 
out implies you've been hiding. 
I’ve found comfort in words like 
“queer,” because I’ve found a 
community there. 

We need to foster a sense of 
community for other LGBT+ 
people, especially young peo- 
ple and people of color, and I 
think that starts with people 
like me sharing stories like 
mine. My story is entirely un- 
remarkable, and that’s why I 
think it’s important to share it. 
I am not alone, and neither is 
anyone else, 

In an ideal world, no one 
should have to come out. Het- 
erosexuality shouldn’t be ex- 
pected.’ No one should be afraid . 
of rejection because of their sex- 
uality. Coming out shouldnt be 
a big deal; It shouldn't have to 
happen at all. 

Unfortunately, we don't 
live in an ideal world. Kids are _ 
still bullied for being gay, and 
LGBT+ people are still under- 
represented on television and 
in the media. _ ; 

But maybe if we keep talking 
about it, if being queer becomes 
as regular as having brown hair. 
or blue eyes, maybe we can cre- 
ate our ideal world. Maybe we'll 
be one step closer to living in an 
environment where queer peo- 
ple never have to feel like they 


ghallenging in their own way. It 


_ hurts to hear our entire School 
of Arts & Sciences reduced to 
Arts & Crafts. It makes us feel 


Hopkins without respect for ev- _ 
ery major here. pith 
I think an understanding 
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Congratulations to the 2016 — 2017 winners for the 
inaugural Fraternity and Sorority Life Awards 
‘Ceremony! 


92) i EOE Tr emma 
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‘Excellence in Community Excellence in Philanthropy 
Service Award 
Sigma Iota Alpha — IGC NONE -— IFC 
NONE — IFC Kappa Alpha Theta — PAJH 
Kappa Alpha Theta — PAJH Sigma Iota Alpha — IGC 
Excellence in Campus Excellence in Educational 
Involvement Programming 
NONE — IFC | NONE — IFC 
Kappa Alpha Theta — PAJH Alpha Phi Alpha — IGC 
Alpha Phi Alpha —IGC | - Kappa Alpha Theta — PAJH | 
Chaplew@exccutive Board of Council Delegate of the Year 
the Year 
Beta Theta Pi — IFC Mia Berman — PAJH 
Alpha Phi Alpha — IGC Jonathan Tai — IFC 
Pi Beta Phi - PAJH NONE - IGC 
Fraternity and Sorority Fraternity and Sorority 
Life Woman of the Year Life Man of the Year 
Jasmin Johnson Cameron White 


Fraternity and Sorority Life Senior Leadership & Campus 
; Activities Award 

Jacob Dachman — Beta Theta Pi 

Caroline Bradford — Alpha Phi 


Fraternity and Sorority Life Senior Academic Sos Award 


Jessica Kahan — Pi Beta Phi 
Anthony Karahalios — Sigma Chi 


Advisor of the Year ' Most Improved Chapter 
John Rawlins III — Alpha Phi Alpha Kappa Alpha Theta 
Highest Chapter GPA - Highest Chapter GPA 
alpha Kappa Delta Phi alpha Kappa Delta Phi 
. Spring 2016 3.79 Fall 2016 3.75 


Male President ofthe Year _—- Female President of the Year 
Raphael Norman-Tenazas — Sigma Chi Mary Kate Turner — Phi Mu 


Chapter of the Year. 
 PhiMu 


NL 
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Events in Baltimore Little Italy provides fun in every season 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Everything Will Be Okay stand-up 
comedy show, The Crown, 8 p.m. 
Come celebrate the start of spring with a whole 
host of comedians from Baltimore and beyond 
al everyone's favorite bar-Korean 
restaurant-club hybrid. $5. 


By RENEE SCAVONE 
Staff Writer 


Especially for those of 
us who stayed on campus 
during spring break, this 
time of year tends to feel a 
little monotonous; You can 
only look out the windows 
of Brody for so long before 
you go a little stir crazy. 

As the weather warms 
up in Charles Village, I, 
for one, am beginning to 
experience some _ serious 


| wanderlust. Unfortunately, 


the mid-April workload 
prevents most students 
from escaping Baltimore 
for some place a little more 


| fun (and the ticket prices 


Square Dance & Concert, 
The Ideal Arts Space, 7:30 p.m. 
This silly evening of square dancing fun includes 
a mini-concert from two nationally acclaimed folk 
bands, The Mammals and The Brother Brothers. 
Beginners welcome! Free. 


| taurants. 


don’t help). 

Luckily, south of the 
Inner Harbor lies a mini- 
European vacation: Little 
Italy. 

The neighborhood was 
a hub for Italian immi- 
grants in the late 1800s, and 
still retains much of that 
old-world charm. There 
are tons of local attractions, 
including bocce ball courts 
and, Segs in the City, Balti- 
more’s own Segway. tour- 


| ing company. 


Of course, most folks 
associate the area with 
its mouthwatering  res- 
Some of my 


| Italian-American family’s 


Baltimore Bike Party: 5th Birthday 
Party!, St. Mary’s Park, 
6:30 p.m. — 12 a.m. 
Ride through Upton to help the Baltimore Bike 
Party celebrate its fifth birthday. Wearing party 
hats and balloons is encouraged. After party at 
Mount Vernon Marketplace. Free. 


Saturday 


Station North Flea Market, 
The Windup Space, 12 p.m. — 5 p.m. 
Peruse a multitude of local Baltimore vendors 
at the April installment of this recurring flea 
market. With everything from vintage vinyl 
to herbal tonics, there’s a little something for 
everyone at this eclectic shopping experience. 


The Moxie Fords’ Rite of Spring, 
StillPointe Theatre, 8 p.m. 
Baltimore’s only comedic tap dance troupe’s 
third full-length show. See parodies of. 
classic ballets like Swan Lake as well as skits 
and music: $8 in advance, $10 at the door. 


Sunday — 


Avant-Garde Book Club: At the 
Margins, Baltimore Museum of Art, 
3 p.m. : 
Poet Param Anand Singh will stop by for an 
in-depth conversation, innovative writing and 
spoken-word exercises. The club will discuss “A 
Throw of the Dice Will Never Abolish Chance” 
by Stéphane Mallarmé and “The Departure of 
the Argonaut” by Alberto Savinio, both 
available online. Free. 


favorites are Amiccis and 


| Chiapparelli’s. 


Amiccis, located at 231 
High Street, prides itself 
on being “a ‘very’ casual 


| eatery” and offers tons of 


seafood and_ gluten-free 


| options in addition to tra- 
| ditional Italian fare. 


Perhaps the most 
charming aspect of the 
restaurant is its decor: It’s 
covered in Italian movie 
posters, with everything 
from The Godfather to Life is 


| Beautiful. - 
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COURTESY Of RENEE SCAVONE 


The movie-set quality of Little Italy's artful sidewalks make it an ideal getaway from Hopkins stress. 


Chiapparelli’s is right 
next door and offers a 
slightly more formal din- 
ing experience. They are 
well known for their Chip’s 
Salad, a house-made Cae- 
sar salad that goes great 
with their fresh bread and 
house-made Sangria. 

The waitstaff of Chiap- 
parelli’s is known to be 
particularly friendly. My 
last visit featured a waiter 
chatting about his recent 
adoption of a fish, complete 
with video. 

And any night ‘in Little 
Italy would not be com- 
plete without a trip to Vac- 
caro’s Italian Pastry Shop. 

Around the corner from 
the above restaurants, Vac- 
caro’s is best-known for 
their 60-cent cannoli days. 
The deal happened on the 
second Thursday of each 
month last year, and while 
a similar deal has yet to 
be announced for May, 


the pastries are certainly 


worth full price. 

If you're uninterested 
in delicious Italian food, 
the ambiance of the 


neighborhood is more 
than enough reason to 
stroll down its sidewalks. 
At night the streets are lit 
up with colorful, home- 
made milk jug lights and, 
of course, the iconic .“Lit- 
tle Italy” signs. 

Furthermore, the classic 
Baltimore row house ar- 
chitecture combined with 
the cobbled streets of the 
neighborhood produce a 
visual that’s romantic, even 
poetic. 

For those who are stay- 
ing in Baltimore for the 
summer, the neighborhood 
offers tons of things to do. 
In both June and August 
there are festivals honoring 
Saints Anthony and Ga- 
briel. The events are open 
to everyone and are a great 
taste of Italian-American 
culture. 

Throughout the sum- 
mer is the annual Open 


take place outsid id 
viewers sit in Ristorante 
Da Mimmo’s parking lot, 
on the corner of High and 
Stiles Streets. 


Whet ner 


With free popcorn and 
dozens of fellow patrons, 
the screenings were some 
of my favorite nights in the 
city this summer. 

The Fest has been going 
on since 1999 and features 
a wide array of films, both 
classic and contemporary. 
It always opens with Moon- 
struck, the Cher-Nicholas 
Cage rom-com. 

Non-Italian-specific at- 
tractions in neighborhood 
include the Civil War Mu- 
seum and the Star-Span- 
gled Banner Flag House. 

Whatever time of year 
youre going, Little Italy is 
convenient to get to from 
Charles Village. Simply 
hop on the Purple Route, 
and get off at the Inner 
Harbor stop. From there, 
walk down’ Pratt Street 
about a half mile, and turn 
right on Albemarle. 
in to fi- - 


you go there for 
festivals or just an Insta- 
worthy cannoli, let Little It- 
aly be your mini-vacation. 


Pete’s Grill offers good foo 


By EMMA WEINERT 
For The News-Letter 


I have had a standing 
weekly coffee date witha 
friend of mine for a few 
months now. She is a se- 
nior, and as the semes- 
ter nears its end and her 


graduation date quickly | 


approaches, we have 
tried to see each other 
more often to squeeze in 
as many fun memories 
as possible. 

We always try to go 
somewhere neither of us 
have been before or only 
one of us has been so 
that we can simultane- 
ously explore Baltimore 
and eat good food. 

Since she has been in 
the city for much longer 
than I have, she is usual- 
ly the one who comes up 
with the restaurant we 
should try next. In past 
weeks we have gone to 
Towson Hot Bagels, Red 
Emma's and Charming- 
ton’s, to name a few. 

This week, she took 
me to Pete’s Grille. Pete’s 
is a sweet little diner in 
Waverly, just outside of 
the precious “Hopkins 
Bubble” we all know and 
love. 


__ To get there, you walk 


down 32nd Street in the 
same direction as the 
Waverly Farmers’ Mar- 
ket (open on Saturday 
mornings with great bis- 
cuits if you have not had 


the chance to get there).: 


Keep going east towards 
Greenmount Avenue. 

At first, Pete’s Grille 
seems like a hole-in-the- 


wall. The diner’s outdoor — 


| signage is unobtrusive. 


Wf a Fe . a 


However, when you 


_ walk in, you immediate- 


—s 


d, better company 


PAT GAVIN CC-BY-SA 2.0 


Pete's bar-only seating arrangement affords a great opportunity to feel close to the Waverly community. 


ly notice its draw. 

’ There is only bar seat- 
ing, which forces you 
to interact with your 
server much more inti- 
mately than is normally 
required at a typical res- 
taurant. Lining the walls 
are cute little signs that 
encourage you to tip, dis- 
courage you from whin- 
ing and trick you into 
thinking that there will 
be free lunch the next 
day. 

The blueberry pan- 
cakes and the vegetable 
omelet were — delicious 
and a nice break from 
the Fresh Food Café or 
my own cooking. They 
used real blueberries in 
the pancakes, which just 
made them all the better. 


By forcing intimacy . 
between the server and- 


the customer, the seat- 
ing in the diner creates 
a sense of community 
even within the time it 
takes to eat one meal. 


Living in a city like 
Baltimore, it is easy to 


tp 


feel that there is no over- 
arching sense of commu- 
nity once you get off of 
the Hopkins campus. 

However, there are 
many community spaces 
in the larger Baltimore 
community that may be 
more comforting than 
some Hopkins commu- 
nities or that may.be a 
good change of pace. 
Venturing off campus is 
an important part of liv- 
ing in a new town, espe- 
cially in a city as versa- 
tile as Baltimore. 

Many of us are only 
here for three or four 
years. In the grand 
scheme of things, it’s 
not a very long time. In 


the short amount of time 


we spend on this cam- 
pus and in this city, we 
should make efforts to 
venture out of our com- 
fort zones and engage 
with the local commu- 


nity. © 
It is very easy to get 
sucked into the “Hop- 
‘kins Bubble” and think. 


y 


tre 1 


that you deserve to 
be there, to get over- 


whelmed by all of the se- 


curity updates and think 
that Hopkins is the only 
safe zone in the big, bad 
city of Baltimore. It’s not. 
Baltimore is a communi- 
ty worth engaging with: 
You may be surprised by 
what you find. : 
Taking classes is not 
the only way to learn and 
expand .your horizons, 
nor should it be. Talking 
to those around you, not 
only students but also Bal- 
timore residents, who have 
had varying experiences 
that may be different from 
yours, is another extremely 
important way to learn. — 
Sharing experiences 
is often de-emphasized 
as a way of learning that 
will simply happen on 
its own, but if you do not 
make an effort to venture 
out of the bubble, then 


before you know it, you 


will be in a new place 


with a new community. 


toengage with, =» 
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Why stirs controversy 


By KATHERINE LOGAN 
Staff Writer 


13 Reasons Why made 
history earlier this month 
when it became the most- 
talked-about Netflix show 
on social media in the 
Streaming giant’s___his- 
tory. Of course, Netflix is 
thrilled, as this seems to be 
asign that they have finally 
captured a demographic 
that previously proved elu- 
sive: those in the tween-to- 
teen age-range. Needless 
to say, that group was not 
exactly primed for Orange 
is the New Black or House of 
Cards. 

While the screenwrit- 
ers succeeded at spark- 
ing conversation, it’s fair 
to say that dank memes 
posted on Facebook or 
Instagram fail to help 
young people address the 
kinds of issues that the 
show brings up — sui- 
cide, stalking and sexual 
assault — in the nuanced 
manner they merit. 

In fact, many of the 
memes, especially those 
referring to the line “Wel- 
come to your tape,” are 
flat-out offensive to those 


that have confronted 
mental health struggles. 

Additionally, although 
the show uses trigger 
warnings, many mental 
health professionals have 
voiced concerns that the 
show could lead to “sui- 
cide contagion.” Some 
raised questions regard- 
ing how creatives can 
responsibly portray and 
consume stories of strug- 
gles with mental health 
and wellbeing. 

For those that don’t 
know, 13 Reasons Why is 
based on the best-selling 
novel of the same name 
by Jay Asher. The show 
tells the story of Clay Bak- 
er (Dylan Minnette), an 
awkward but amiable guy 
paralyzed in the “friend 
zone” with Hannah Baker 
(Katherine Langford). 

After her suicide, Clay 
is given a box of cas- 
sette tapes that Baker 
left behind, each one di- 
rectly addressed to an 
individual that played 
a role in her decision, 
whether by committing 
a certain action or fail- 
ure to do anything at all. 

SeE REASONS, pace B5 
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Former chat show host Oprah Winfrey played the role of Deborah Lacks. 


By KATHERINE 
LOGAN 

& WILL KIRSCH 
Staff Writers 


The university hosted 
a screening of HBO’s new 
film The Immortal Life of 
Henrietta Lacks on Mon- 
day. The film is based on 
science reporter Rebecca 
Skloot’s 2010 book of the 
same name, which docu- 
mented the life of a Balti- 
more woman named Hen- 
rietta Lacks who died of 
cervical cancer in 1951. 

Lacks’ biopsied can- 
cerous cells were, with- 
out the knowledge of 
her family, used by the 
Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal for medical research 
and became the first im- 

mortal line of cells used 

for scientific research. 
The use of Lacks’ HeLa 
cells sparked. a debate 
over consent in medical 
research that continues 
today. “ 

Hopkins announced its 
decision fo screen the film 
in an email on April 18. 

In February of this 

year, Lacks’ eldest son 
opened a new lawsuit 
against the Hospital, ask- 
ing to be compensated for 
the use of his mother’s 
cells... Lawrence Lacks, 
the plaintiff, and his son 


Ron Lacks ‘have previ- 
ously criticized the book 
about Henrietta Lacks. 
The younger Lacks felt 
that it failed to correctly 
represent the history of 
the family, according 
to a News-Letter article 
published in March of 
this year. Suits were also 
opened against the Na- 
tional Institute of Health 
(NIH), author Rebecca 
Skloot and HBO. 

In his introduction to 
the film, James Page, the 
interim vice provost and 
chief diversity officer em- 
phasized the importance 
of nurturing a conversa- 
tion around Henrietta 
Lacks’ story, despite the 
fact that the book’s trans- 
lation to the screen may 
not have reflected as well 
on the University as it 
could have. : 

“We at Hopkins are 
committed to celebrat- 
ing the’ life and legacy 
of Mrs. Lacks, and that’s 
one of the most impor- 
tant things we can do. 
You're going to see in 
this movie a powerful re- 
telling of a story that was 
first brought to us by Ms. 
Rebecca Skloot,” Page 
said. “What’s important 
to know is that this mov- 
ie, like many other books 
that have been made into 


Page said t 
important part: 


Dubray Kinney 
yikes! 


y fa- 
vorite 
female 
rapper is 
Noname. 
Rap is weird like that, 
where everyone is forced 
to have a favorite “de- 
scriptor” rapper. There’s 
the best New York rap- 
per, the best female rap- 
per, the best “mumble” 
rapper, the best fat rap- 
per (although that seems 
to have changed after the 
progression went from 
the Fat Boys to Biggie to 
Big Pun to Fat Joe). 
Maybe Fat Joe killed 
the idea of the fat rapper, 
but that’s another topic 
for another article. 
Noname feels ___re- 
moved from the spark- 
ing feuds that many “de- 
scriptor” rappers engage 


in. The latter must feud , 


with other rappers that 
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Netflix’s 13 Reasons Nona 


seem to be in the same 
lane (see: Nicki vs. Remy, 
Nicki vs. Iggy, Yachty vs. 
Soulja or even Ja Rule vs. 
50 Cent — RIP Ja Rule). 
Perhaps that’s because 
she just doesn’t have the 
fan-power to force that 
kind of divide, or maybe 
it’s something different. 
Maybe it stems from the 
insanely personal emo- 
tions that her music 
evokes. 

Two years ago, Non- 
ame was Noname Gyp- 
sy, but even though her 


movies, does not quite 
get everything that was 
in the book into the mov- 
its 


tr 


University’s history and 
medical research were 
left out of the movie. 

“But we are happy be- 
cause we get to help our 
audience learn about the 
story of Mrs. Lacks... and 
who she was,” Page said. 
“We have the ability to 
create a conversation 
about this phenomenal 
black woman and what 
many people say is the 
most important woman in 
medicine today.” 

Page’s colleague, Dr. 
Landon King, the execu- 
tive vice dean of the School 
of Medicine, explained the 
mentality behind hosting 
this screening, ‘as well as 
of those on the medical 
campus. 

“Once it was clear that 
it was going to be a movie 
— we had some dialogue 
along the way with HBO 
and with the Lacks fam- 
ily — we wanted to have 
the opportunity to share 
it with the community,” 
King said. “I don’t have 
HBO. I suspect lots of oth- 
er people don’t have HBO, 
but, beyond that, this is 
just an important story 
for us. This is our history. 
Henrietta Lacks was our 
patient, which as a physi- 
cian at Hopkins, means a 


} 


Lacks film screening prompts criticism of Hopkins 


lot to me.” 
King said that he was 
proud that Hopkins took 


took care of 
her when other places 
wouldn’t. She got the 


best care possible, but | 
there’s other places that | 


we really needed to do 
better and could’ve done 
better, so I think the pub- 
lication of the book has 
reinforced for many of 
us that we have to redou- 


| great EP 


ble our efforts in trying | 


to identify those places 


that we can make prog- | 


ress and doa better job,” 
he said. 

The film itself is the 
work of playwright and 
director George C. Wolfe. 
The principal star is chat 
show icon and star of The 


Color Purple Oprah Win- | 


frey, who plays Henrietta 
Lacks’ daughter Deborah, 
who was still young when 
her mother died. 

Alongside Winfrey 
is Rose Byrne, the Aus- 
tralian actress who has 
starred in films like In- 
sidious and several of the 
X-Men films, who plays 
the reporter Rebecca 
Skloot. Lacks herself is 
played by Renée Elise 
Goldsberry of Hamilton 
fame. 


Hopkins sopho- 
more Emma Maxwell 
See LACKS, pace B5 


EVA RINALDI/CC BY-SA 2.0 
X-Men actress Rose Byrne plays reporter and author Rebecca Skloot. 
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Noname is Arts Editor Dubray Kinney’s favorite female rapper. Coming from him, that’s high praise. 


name changed, her musi- 
cal content hasn’t really 
over the past few years. 
The same woman who 


‘stood out as the soulful 


anchor to Chance the 
Rapper’s “Lost” is craft- 
ing her own sound now, 
and it still feels vulner- 
able while remaining 
adventurous in its execu- 
tion. 

Noname emerged as 
one of the quieter asso- 
ciates of Chicago’s Save- 
Money collective, and 
the numerous outspoken 
artists that orbit it. 

Everybody knows 
Chance the Rapper, the 
group’s de facto leader as 
well as hyperactive cen- 
ter. Former collaborator 
Vic Mensa is probably 
the member that most 


| people are acquainted 


with due to his barrage 
of singles released such 


from last ye 
There's Alot Going On 
(and if you haven't heard 
it, listen to “16 Shots” or 
“Danger”). 

From there things get 
a bit muddy for Save- 
Money. Towkio has re- 
cently gained more hype 
(older fans of the group 
remember him as Tokyo 
Shawn) as has Joey Purp 
— who I think is the real 
standout rapper of the 
group. Then there’s the 
bevy of affiliates and col- 
laborators. 

These include Nico 
Segal (formerly Donnie 
Trumpet), as well as the 
sensational Saba who 
fronts his own collective 
of artists known as Pivot 
Gang. There’s also Jami- 
la Woods who released 
an amazing R&B album 
last year that everyone 
should listen to. 

Chicago’s rap music 
scene is one bustling with 
huge stars now. Rappers 
like Mick Jenkins have 
recently ascended from 
mixtape obscurity into 
full-fledged albums with 
label support (though 
that didn’t exactly make 
The Healing Component a 
good album). 

In many ways, Save- 
Money is a_ collection 
of friends in one of the 
most artistically active 
cities in the world. It’s a 
rarity that seemingly ev- 
ery member is supreme- 


ly talented with multiple 


tapes and singles under 
their belts. 

However, Noname 
stands against the grain 
of the rest of the group 
and its associates. She 
isn’t a member of the 
group but collaborates 
rather heavily with its 
members. Her music is 
danceable, relatable and 
filled with a depth that 
makes her songs feel 
warm. : 

There’s a vibe when 
she touches the mic as 


though she’s just a friend 
that’s about to freestyle 
in her living room. Other 
times, it feels like she’s 
shouting out of her bed- 
room window at an un- 
certain world: 

That at-home feeling 
that she provides is what 
drew me to her sound in 
the first place. I heard her 
for the first time in 2014 
in her feature on Chance 
the Rapper’s Acid Rap, in 
the song “Lost.” 

The sample that she 
and Chance rap over is 
close to perfect for the 
semi-remorseful tone 
that the song takes. I was 
floored by the song’s lyr- 
ics as well as her unorth- 
odox flow. 

I was captivated, and 
soon afterwards I was 
scouring SoundCloud 
and YouTube for any 
loosies I could find. She 
and there, but compared 
to the other members of 
SaveMoney, she barely 
had any output at all, 
focusing mainly on a 
few features. Those man- 
aged to scratch the itch I 
was looking for (but just 
barely). « 

Rumors of her re- 
leasing a tape persisted 
throughout the second 
half of 2014 as well as most 
of 2015. My heart dropped 
when she seemed to deny 
the existence of her re- 
cording anything further 
in early: 2016. 

Noname appeared 
on the Lil B/Chance the 
Rapper split mixtape, 
which featured the two 
rappers freestyling. She 
contributed a pretty fun- 
ny feature, commenting 
on her inability to free- 
style on the mixtape’s 
first track. 

Finally, my hopes for 
a Noname album were 
answered with the re- 
lease of Telefone midway 
though 2016. The album 
features 10 songs and 
strong lyricism over 
beats that make you feel 
as though you're lying 
on your bed. 

The opening song, 
“Yesterday,” comes in 
with an almost wailing 
sound that feels strange- 
ly calming, before it 
gives way to a break as 
Noname’s voice _ sails 
over the track: “And I 


know the money won't | 


make me whole.” 
Another recent suc- 
cess story is frequent col- 
laborator with Noname, 
Saba — Tahj Malik Chan- 
dler from Chicago’s Aus- 
tin neighborhood — who 
has recently released 
his first full-length proj- 
ect. The features from 
Saba (which harkens 
back to their collabora- 
tion, = “Church/Liquor 


~ Store” on Saba’s. album, 


which also came out in 
See NONAME, pace B4 


B4 


Things you'll 
see al this year’s 
Spring Fair 


member of the front row’s face all 
over your Snapchat Stories. It’s going 


to be awful. 


2. Overzealous PDA 


There’s sure to be at least one couple 
aggressively, sloppily making out, mak- 


ing you grateful for your single status. 


3. Awkward petting z00 


Inappropriately placed family fun in 
the midst of pigs drinking alcohol 
and the peak of human consumption. 
Also why am | looking at a goat while 


also eae drunk? 


4. People wondering 
whether or not to drop the 
N-Word during Ferg’s set 


Followed by a thinkpiece on why it’s 
okay to drop the N-Word if you sup- 


port and respect the artist. 


I. Cake smashing 
Prepare to see Steve Aoki providing 


pastry-based assault to an honorary 
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2017 Spring Fair music lineup shows promise 


Will Kirsch 
The Cut-Rate Critic 


teak out the 

lite. beer and 

the grab your 

Overpriced 

noodles. and/ 
or an extra large turkey 
legs, for Spring Fair hath 
arrived. The one weekend 
where nearly every Hop- 
kins student embraces 
their vices and explores 
the limits of what consti- 
tutes too much excess is 
a sacred time in the aca- 
demic calendar. 

At a school where most 
people spend more time 
at the library than they 
do in their beds, it’s nice 
to have this little moment 
of escapism — two days 
where you can forget the 
horrific feelings of inad- 
equacy and uncertainty 
that haunt your every. la- 
bored breath. 

This -year’s festivities 
— which start on Friday, 
April 28 and continue 
through Sunday, April 
30 — have much to of- 
fer, particularly when 
it comes to the Friday 
concert. Despite that fact 
that it seems like a fair 
amount of people were 
not able to get tickets, the 
show has some promise. 
The very fact that neither 
of the acts from the last 
two years are performing 
is reason enough to leap 
with joy. 

Remember when Nel- 
ly. came here after get- 
ting arrested for having 
a questionable amount 
of drugs and, according 
to a 2015 E! News article, 
“numerous handguns, 
including a gold-plated 
50-caliber Desert Eagle 
pistol”? That was awk- 
ward. 

One of the principal 
acts is 
DJ Steve Aoki, who was 
responsible for 2012's fa- 


cake-throwing - 
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As one of the headliners for the Spring Fair show, rapper ASAP Ferg should be a crowd-pleaser. 


vorite song, “Pursuit of 
Happiness (Steve Aoki 
Remix).” Aoki is argu- 
ably one of the more well- 
known DJs in the world 
— well-known to people 
who do not listen to EDM, 
that is. 

Also, fun fact: he is the 
son of the guy who found- 
ed the Japanese cuisine 
franchise Benihana. 

It has been a few years 
since Aoki released a 
full-length album, 2015's 
Neon Future II, but he 
consistently makes the 
rounds’ on the festival 
circuit. At this year’s 
Ultra Music Festival in 
Miami, Aoki brought out 
doubly-jeweled rapper 2 
Chainz, who is the mu- 
sical equivalent of King 
Midas. 

Of course, to most of 
us non-EDM types, Steve 
Aoki is the guy who 
made that one song in the 
movie Project X. While 
that may hardly seen 
—_ an endorsement, tha 

a good song. 

° “While 1__ personally 
do not know Aoki’s mu- 
sic well, I am sincerely 
excited to see him rock 
some drunk person in 
the face with a cake. He 
has a reputation for do- 
ing this, which is cool. If 
you delight in the pain of 
others, look up the video 
of a laser he delivered to 
the face of some clown at 
Ultra in March. 


Noname stands out in crowded Chicago rap scene 


NONAME, From B3 
2016) and Smino give the 
album alternative voices 
which keeps it fresh. Yet, 
just like with SaveMoney, 


Noname’s voice is the fo-- 


cus of the entire release, 
pulling you back into the 

‘ calming. core of the al- 
bum. 

The main thing that 
keeps me coming back 

’ to the album are the lush 
soundscapes that the 
songs manage to build 
in under four minutes of 
playing time, as ‘well as 
the imagery that the-lyri- 
cism evokes. 

It’s hard to pick some 
of my favorite lyrical mo- 
ments of the album, but 
some that stuck are Sa- 


ba’s verse from “Shadow 


Man” — “Preach, church, 
tabernacle, Tallahassee 
sunshine/Southern _is 
my bloodline we know 
it’ll come time... to go” — 
and the poignant chorus 
to “Casket Pretty,” which 
speaks on death in Non- 
ame’s native Chicago. 
Key songs to listen 
to from the album in- 
clude “Shadow Man,” 
“Diddy Bop,” “Forever” 
and viYesterday.” 
entire album is worth 


a listen’ though, espe-_ 
cially if you're into al- - 


ternative hip-hop like 
A Tribe ope ‘Quest 


\ fi 
me ‘ 


The | 


or The Pharcyde. Also a 
good listen if you're into 
other rappers from Chi- 
cago like Mick Jenkins or 
Smino. 

The album stood out 
in 2016, which featured 
many albums that were 
simply amazing (as can 
be seen in the three lists 
that we at N-L Arts made 
a few months ago). It 
was truly the album that 
separated Noname from 
not only some of my fa- 
vorite female rappers — 
such as Kate Tempest, 
Kamaiyah or The Last 
Artful, Dodgr — but also 
cemented her into one of 
my top-ten contempo- 


rary rappers. 
Since the release of 
Telefone, Noname_ has 


made appearances on a 
few tracks including the 


_ final song of Smino’s al- 


bum, “Amphetamine” 
(produced by Baltimore’s 
own j. robb, make sure to 


“check him out). 


Following the album’s 
release, Noname’s profile 
raised quickly with her 
headlining tour finally 
hitting Baltimore two 
weeks ago. 

Ram's Head was $ filled 


with fans of all ages, al- 
though it was mostly’ 


people in their early 20s, 
as well as many teens. 


Noname had Fi a baie 


way ina short time, and I 
was more than surprised 
to see how many fans she 
had managed to gain in 
the past few years. _ 
She came out to a guid- 
ed chant of her name, her 
backing band standing 
by, ready to go right into 
the first song. The vibe of 
the performance that fol- 
lowed felt somewhat like 
gospel, which appears 
to be a strong influence 


-on Noname’s sound. Yet 


it brought that “friend- 
who-can-rap-pretty- 


well” aesthetic and sen- » 


sibility to the stage too. 
She banged through 


each song in quick suc- " 


cession with one of the 
show’s highlights be- 
ing her performance of 
“Lost.” The backing band 
gave the song a differ- 
ent flavor that made the 
Ram’s Head feel more 
like a Holy Roller church 
as the crowd sang the 


song’s lyrics with Non- | 


ame. The only downside 
to this rendition was that 
it made it harder to listen 
to the original for me. 
“It’s 


know her!” said the 


woman next to me, and 


I had to agree. She had 


only been on the stage 


the about 20 alii af 
feeling of see 
at such ee i venta ang 


almost like I 


absolutely killing it was 
as though a friend had fi- 
nally made it to the next 


level. 


My main criticism 
of the concert was how 
quick it felt. It’s mostly 
down to Noname not 
having very much mate- 
rial that her set clocked 
in at around 45 minutes 
to an hour. That might 
not seem that short to 
many people, but per- 
haps I’ve been spoiled by 
some insanely long con- 
certs recently. 

That said, Noname 
finished her set and 
came out to a second sea 
of chants to give a nice 
quiet encore that the 
crowd sang along with. 

The audience cheered 
again as she left the 
stage, and the show came 
to an end. 

Noname’s music feels 
like it transcends a lot 
of the crap that smudges 
up the edges of rap. She 
falls into a similar box 
that Isaiah Rashad and 


Chance do, in that they 


divorce themselves from 
most of the conversa- 
tions that surround rap 
music to create songs 


that are introspective | 
personable. echt 


and 
on the | lookout “honk rap- 


_ pers” watch 
Non 


mw ANore (Re 


Much to the joy of hip- 
hop heads and anyone 
who likes rap, the Friday 
concert’s other lead act 
is none other than the 
COOGI-wearing,  gold- 
grill-sporting Harlem 
neophyte: ASAP Ferg. 

This seems like a pret- 
ty big get for the Spring 
Fair team, being that 
Ferg is one of the more 
famous artists of what is 
probably America’s most 
popular musical genre. 
The man is responsible 
for nearly every banger 
the A$AP Mob has pro- 
duced, other than Ant of 
course, so presumably he 
will put on a tremendous 
live show. 

Ferg hit the main- 


free of the frat-electron- 
ica menace that stalked 
campus last year. Also, 
because this year’s show 
is at Ram’s Head Live in- 
stead of the Rec Center, 
there is a solid chance 
that sweet, sweet may- 
hem will be allowed to 
run rampant. 

During the day on 
Friday, three acts will 
perform on the Beach: 
TOCCA, Staunton, and 
Arts Fishing Club. In the 
Beer Garden that day, 
rapper Yonas and rock 
‘band Bencoolen will both 
soundtrack your best ef- 
forts to raise your blood. 
alcohol content. 

The music continues 
on through the weekend, 


stream with shows 
hard in all-day on 
2013 with . . Saturday 
his debut This wh Kaan and Sun- 
album Trap festivities... have day. Some 
Lord, which 


included 


it comes to the 


__ local bands 


stones will 


mix)” “and : make an 
“Shabba.” Friday concert. appearance 
He fol- on Satur- 
lowed up . day in the 


that success three years 
later with Always Strive 
and Prosper, which, while 
much more introspec- 
tive than his debut, still 
includes a healthy num- 
ber of songs — “Hungry _ 
Ham” and “Let it Bang” 
come to mind — that 
will happily turn your 
eardrums into popped 
balloons. 

Ultimately though, re- 
gardless of what happens 
on Friday, chances are 
that both Aoki and Ferg 
are going to be consider- 
ably better than the two 
apocalyptically irritating 


-tools that we endured last 


year. I speak of course of 
the Chainsmokers and, 
as I. typed that, I actu- 


ally gagged. Frankly, I 


enjoyed the sound of that 
gag more than I have ever 
enjoyed a Chainsmokers 
song. 


Thankfully, ae gre’ 


Beer Garden. 

Based on an admit- 
tedly brief preview, some 
of these acts are also in- 
teresting. TOCCA, who 
opens on the Beach on. 
Friday, has an airy but 
still stuck-in-the-city 
type sound, the musical 
equivalent of Wyman 
Park Dell. On  Satur- 
day, Washington, D.C. 
band Color Palette will 
be playing on the beach 
and are definitely worth 
checking out. They have 
a sort-of washed out, ‘80s 
prog-rock meets surf-jam 
sound which should ful- 
fill your day-drinking au- 
ditory needs. © 

Beyond music, Spring 
Fair will include the usu- 
al ensemble of art and 
food) vendors because 
nothing goes better with 


_ drugs and alcohol than 


reckless capitalist - con-— 
ss airs 
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(amon revolutionized rap with Purple Haze Lacks sereening fails 


By NIKITA 
SHTARKMAN 
For The Vews-Letter 


This has been a fairly 
light week for new mu- 
sic, so I have decided 
to turn my eyes back 
to some classic albums 
that aren’t talked about 
as much as they should 
be. The first on this list 
is one of my personal 
favorite albums, Purple 
Haze, by objectively the 
most charismatic rapper 
of all time, Cam’ron. 

Cameron Giles (aka 
Camron, aka Killa Cam) 
was the epitome of swag- 
ger in the early 2000s. 
From whipping massive 
pink Range Rovers to 
covering himself in fur or 
counting a stack of cash 
during his Rap City free- 
style (please look this up, 
this is one of the moments 
that defined America in 
the new millennium), 
Cam was an innovator of 
fashion and style. 

Purple Haze, Cam’s 
fourth album, is a mas- 
terpiece. It was released 
in 2004 at the peak of his 
popularity. With one of the 


oe covers, Cam’ron 


still manages to pull off a 
great project. 

Is this a perfect al- 
bum? Hell no. There are 
constant, fairly annoy- 
ing skits involving the 
nasal-voiced, annoying 
crack-fiend Mizzle, the 
songs flow together fairly 
poorly and there are some 
throwaway tracks. 

Even considering these 
flaws, this is a great album 
with some of the best soul 
production, prime brag- 
gadocio rap and a general 
swagger that is hard to 
find anywhere else. It is 
the best collection of Killa 
Cam songs released. 

The title track, “Wel- 
come to Purple Haze,” 
has a vibrato soul sample 
which is supported by Just 
Blaze’s crashing drums. 
Cam'ron raps over it with 
a laid back flow that fits it 
perfectly. 

This is one of those 
songs that can be thrown 
on in any environment, 
though it is best listened 
to at the gym or in a 
bouncing car. The bru- 
tality of the lyrics highly 
contrasts perfectly with 
the high, sweet backing 
vocals. 


[5 ek Why tells. 


story of loss and grief 


REASONS, From B3 
Clay is left to listen to the 
tapes and decide whether 
or not to pass them onto 
the next person. 13 Reasons 


Why incorporates a sepa-_ 


rate ongoing narrative sur- 
rounding the lawsuit that 
Hannah's parents (Kate 
Walsh and Brian d’Arcy 


James) are engaged in with 


the high school. 

Much like Jessica Val- 
enti’s powerful memoir 
Sex Object, 13 Reasons Why 
is ultimately a_ timely, 
compelling tale of grow- 
ing up as a woman in a 
society that values you 
for your looks and judges 
your sexuality. With one 
viral text, your reputation 
can be ruined. 

This notion that the 
moment you're in right 
now is going to last for- 


ever — that there’s simply » 


no escape from the con- 
fines of high school — is 
something that the show 
gets deeply right. 


While the show has been 


compared to John Hughes’ 
infamous films of the ‘80s 
and ‘90s, 13 Reasons Why 
falls short in some places. 
The complex relationships 
between the students feel 


slightly overplayed and. 


certain characters serve 
as mere archetypes rather 
than more nuanced rep- 
resentations. This is espe- 
cially evident in the show’s 
portrayal of the central an- 


tagonist Bryce Walker Vues 


_tin Prentice). 


Even in a golden era of 


television, it isn’t often that 
shows designed for teens 


are good enough to appeal _ 


to multiple generations, yet 
13 Reasons Why does just 
that. It’s a show that didn’t 


+ a the a tl aes 


} 
pearances on my Facebook 


page and in conversations 
amongst my friends but 
also in those of my parents 
and younger brother. 


This is the kind of show | 


you have to talk about, if 
only for your own cathar- 
sis, which is part of the 
reason why the writers are 
currently in hot water. 

In my opinion, the 
writers made the right de- 
cision in depicting Han- 
nabh’s death. As far as their 
rejection of the guidelines 
for reporting suicides in 
the media goes, the show 
and source material sim- 
ply wouldn't exist if Jay 
Asher or the other writers 
had followed them. The 


entire premise of the show. 


hinges upon characters 
processing the evidence 
that Hannah left behind. 
Beyond that, it is admit- 
tedly difficult to discern 
when traumatic events 
portrayed on screen cross 
the line between produc- 
ing genuine, emotional 
reactions and exploiting 


experiences that many 


have suffered in real life. 
That said, the scene 
when Hannah commits 


suicide and is then found 


by her parents — while ob- 
viously incredibly painful 
to watch — truly embed- 


ded itself in my thoughts. 


It made me think. It’s a 
grim rather than glamor- 
ous depiction. 

It made me feel an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the 
immeasurable pain that I 
imagine a family member 
of friend of someone that 
chooses to take their own 
life experiences. It, as well 
as the show as a whole, 
is devastating, ae it’s 
_ meant to be. 


: 
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Rapper Cam'ron (left) founded and led the New York supergroup The Diplomats, also known as Dipset. 


“Killa Cam/Roll That” 
is another marquis song. 
This was Cam’ron’s an- 
them for years after it was 
released. This is the kind 
of track that defines a rap- 
per: The wailing sample is 
unexpected and unique, 
while simultaneously 
catchy and perfect. Cam 
raps in his classic punch- 
line flow, matching sylla- 
bles and vowels until the 
lines flow out effortlessly. 

Liness* like Ge 7Soy ed 
parked in a tow-away 
zone / Chrome... I don’t 
care / That car a throw- 
away, homes” are clas- 
sic Cam’ron braggadocio 
bars, clever but simple. 

“Down and Out” is a 
phenomenal song, with 
one of the catchiest hooks 
of the decade and a classic 
Kanye verse. The chops are 
very Kanye-esque, with 
vocal cuts matching a rum- 
bling bass-line and a fairly 
simple kick-snare pattern. 
Everything combines to 
make a song that can rattle 
any speaker system. 

Without a doubt, the 
best song on this project is 
“Dip-set Forever,” a more 


emotional, passionate ver- 
sion Or the 


Bele An- 


ee at ‘the heartstrings 
and harmonizes sublimely 
with Cam’ron’s gritty, deep, 
gravely voice. The side- 
chaining on the high: fre- 


. quencies makes the whole 
song bounce with a special 


rhythm. Kanye really dug 
deep to get this sweet, full 
soulful sound. This piece 


sounds like honey spiked | 
with Hennessy. It also calls | 


back to the music your 
mother listened to while 
cooking in the kitchen. 

“You gave me the right 
track Kanye,” Cam’ron 
mumbles in the intro, and 
he’s right. 

The last track that 
must be mentioned is 
“Bubble Music,” the most 
underrated Cam’ron song 
ever. This is the song 
where Kanye took inspi- 
ration for “Looking for 
Trouble,” almost directly 
ripping off the beat. 

While “Looking for 
Trouble” is a great song, 


something about “Bubble | 


Music” is catchier, harder 
and more exciting to lis- 
ten to. The hook is rough 
but fun to sing along 


to, the kick is low and | 
pounding, and the verses | 


are quick and fun. 

If you have never lis- 
tened to The Diplomats 
(Dipset) or Cam’ron, Purple 
Haze is a great place to start. 
Dipset, the supergroup 
Cam’ron lead, started a 
revolution in New York at 


a time when hip-hop was | 
| neglecting entirely to pro- 
The southern influence | 
| well wrote. “In that sense 
| it seemed to validate the 
| well-deserved distrust of 


very one-note and boring. 


on a lot of Dipset songs 
was radical. The rest of the 
crew, including Jim Jones, 
Juelz Santana and Freekey 


Zekey, made some great | 


music themselves, though 
they are often forgotten be- 
cause of Cam’s dominance. 

Even if you don’t find 
the music too appealing 
and the lyrics don’t make 
you chuckle, you should 


still look into some of | 


Cam’ron’s_ antics. This | 
man has stories upon sto- 


ries of insanity — most 


ous. A Couple Search is 
highly recommended. 
That should explain how 
this rapper became the | 
figurehead of a major 
movement and the face of 
streetwear and style. 


| 


to address concerns 


LACKS, rrom B3 

said that while she found 
the movie to be a moving 
portrayal of the Lacks fam- 
ily, she wished it had fo- 
cused more on the science 
of how the immortal cell 
line was developed and 
what kind of research it 
went on to be used for. 

“The film, while emo- 
tionally compelling, 
failed to really capture 
the scientific process or 
importance of the HeLa 
cells,’ Maxwell wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “That being said, it did 
a great job of conveying 
the generational impact 
that the theft of the HeLa 
cells had on the Lacks 
family, even beyond sim- 
ply the absence of Henri- 
etta as a mother.” 

She also stated that the 
film focused more on por- 
traying the emotions that 
accompanied the Lack’s 
families experience. 

“Tt made clear the in- 
tellectual and emotional 
trauma that the Lacks 
family suffered as a result 
of years of scientists and 
doctors either lying or 


vide explanations,” Max- 


medical institutions that 
still exists today among 
many African-American 
residents of the Baltimore 
community.” 

Maxwell found some 
of the content of the re- 
sponses made during the 
conversation that followed 
the screening interesting, 
but overall felt as though 
the University’s involve- 


their invOlenene 
In particular, she criti- 
cized panelists’ avoidance 
of tough questions regard- 
ing the role of the Hospi- 
tal in the controversy and 
their relationship with 


ment in the story lent a 


Baltimore. 
“For me, the most prom- 
ising answer provided by 
the administrators was the 
current initiative to include 
more patients (particularly 
patients of color with lower 
socioeconomic status) on 
committees and feedback 
efforts,” Maxwell wrote. 
“Working toward healing 
what is honestly a con- 
demnable history in this 
city absolutely requires a 
receptiveness to the voices 
of the people whom Hop- 
kins has marginalized and 
abused for generations.” 

Hopkins sophomore 
Caroline Lupetini agreed 
that the film could have 
done more to illuminate 
Henrietta Lacks’ life and 
the impact of her cells on 
science. 

“I feel that the film left 
out a lot of the story. For a 
movie about the quest to 
learn about who Henrietta 
Lacks was, we didn't really 
learn a lot about her, be- 
sides some brief flashback 
scenes,” Lupetini wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “I want to know more 
about her experiences at 
the hospital and her treat- 
ment, as well as the actual 
science behind the HeLa 
cells.” 

Lupetini also echoed 
Maxwell's idea that _more 
complex dynamics need 
clarification. 

“IT didn’t know a ton 
about the Hospital’s ini- 
tiatives to engage more 
with the community, and 
I appreciated hearing a lot 
about those (like having 
patients on internal review 
panels), and also that they 
acknowledged their cur- 
rent shortfalls in these pro- 


about some af ‘the pro-' 
grams (like [the Univer- 
sity’s] massive land-buying 
in many areas around Bal- 
timore) that might promote 
things like gentrification.” 


Father John Misty succeeds on Pure Comedy 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Editor-in-Chief 


Unafraid to confront 
complex philosophical 
themes in music, Father 
John Misty questions 
what it means to be hu- 
man in his latest folk 
rock album, Pure Comedy. 
Released on April 7, the 
album boasts orchestral- 


sounding tracks that 
criticize mankind with 
biting wit. 


This marks the third 
album Josh _ Tillman 
has produced under 


the pseudonym Father 


John Misty. The long- 
haired, bearded singer- 
songwriter has already 
established himself as 
an ironic lyricist and a 
flamboyant, unapologet- 
ic stage performer. Misty 
continues to enhance his 
satirical vision in this 
new album. 

From the start, the title 
track “Pure Comedy” 
introduces listeners to 
themes like birth, reli- 
gion, gender roles,‘ disil- 
lusionment and _ contra- 
diction. Misty’s falsetto 
vocals crescendo as he 
asserts that life is, “some- 
thing a madman would 
conceive.” 

Along with his 
13-track album, Misty 
also released a_ 1,800- 
word essay and a 20-min- 
ute black-and-white film 
that both continue to 
promote his ambitions. 


In these supplementary — 
materials, Misty invites 


his listeners to imagine 
that they’re “way out 
in space looking at the 
earth” as they start .to 
free-fall for the duration 
of album’s 75 total min- 
utes. 

For anyone currently 
suffering an existential 
crisis, joining Misty on 
this free-fall can offer 
deliverance. Odds are, 
Misty has already ago- 
nized over the same ex- 
istential questions and 
translated this struggle 
into his album. No con- 


ty culture and our reliance 
on technology with pierc- 
ing humor. 

Even though he 
couches some powerful 
ideas with commentary, 
Misty proves that he can 


“have some meaning mo- 


ments of reflection like in 
“Things That Would Have 
Been Helpful to Know Be- 
fore the Revolution.” This 
song features Misty’s pin- 
ing voice guiding listen- 
ers through a dystopian 
world that is less than 
ideal even after a revolu- 


cept _ feels z tion has suc- 
too large or 3 : ceeded. 
too absurd. [ike the title While 
Like the Pure Comedy 
title sug- Suggests, fearlessly 
gests, come- ‘ confronts 
dy is Misty’s comedy y the daunt- 
best weapon Misty’s best ing  ques- 
for critique ; tions _ that 
on this al- Weapon on this have echoed 
bum. Mod- album. Ba across hu- 
ernizing the manity, 
storytelling Misty’s tire- 


found in traditional folk . 


songs, “Ballad of the 
Dying Man” . analyzes 
human temporality but 
with an ironic twist. 
Misty scrutinizes life’s 


journey as a cycle where, . 


“we leave as clueless as 
we came.” 

However, in this same 
narrative, he depicts the 
dying man’s absurd need 
to scroll through his 
newsfeed before taking’ 
his last breath. 

By far the most upbeat 
song on the album, “Total 
Entertainment 


less effort also makes this 
an overall heavy-handed 
album. One can only take 
so much philosophizing 
and brooding before de- 
pression sets in. If the ex- 
istential dread has yet to 


set in, this album can be - 


an immediate mood kill- 
er. Just the album’s sheer 
length alone can alienate 
listeners. , 

The 13-minute-long 
“Leaving LA” serves. as 
an example of Misty go- 
ing too far with his ana- 
lytical brooding. While 


Forever,” Misty shares personal 


takes on American celebri- ‘Stories the are relevant 


and compelling, this 
track piles on the pes- 
simistic critiques of the 
entertainment industry. 

“These L.A. phonies and 
their bullshit bands / That 
sound like dollar signs and 
Amy Grant,” Misty sings. 

Although this song is an 
onslaught of Misty’s opin- 
ions about artifice, what 
salvages this song is its 
consistent self-awareness. 
Misty recognizes his own 
verbosity and doesn’t even 
spare himself from his 
own satire. 

“Some 10-verse chorus- 
less diatribe / Plays as 
they all jump ship, ‘I used 


- to like this guy / This new 


shit really kinda makes me 
wanna die’,” he sings. 

Pure Comedy is also mas- 
terfully produced in the 
studio. Misty layers string 
sections, piano and full 
choirs to make his songs 
feel as grand as his lyrics. 
Songs like “Birdie” also 
show notable technological 
additions to his standard 
folk genre. 

This album shows 
Misty moving beyond 
music to create a mullti- 
media experience. From 
the aforementioned vid- 
eo to the album's cover 
layered with zany black- 
and-white cartoons like 
a proud body builder 
carrying a cross as his — 
workout, Pure Comedy 
provides listeners oe 


; sridiens stimulation. 
_ Anyone looking 
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Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


Fear Them _ 


————_, 


| 
-— 


pees DY, Natalie Wallington 


Deep Trouble By Stephanie Herrera 


a Nana 


Posey Hon pw WERE ©. 
© SWAMPED AT WORK. TODAY, 4 


From the Editor (of this page, Cartoons, Etc.), 


This is the very last week where I'll be wrangling this wild beast 
known as Cartoons, Etc. | _ eB sae 
have been the editor of B6 through two school years, dealing with 
numerous submissions from all over Hopkins and over 70 (!) Ghost Puns. 
| just want to thank my wonderful contributors, my mahaning edi- 
tors, my chiefs, and YOU, the wonderful reader who made it past Arts 
without immediately going to SciTech... he ie } 
Keep submitting those tasty submissions for the years to come! 


laQe fot 
Stephanie Herrera — 
Editor, Cartoons Etc. 
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Symposium brings flight surgeon to campus Crooked teeth linked 
to stress in early life 


By ANNA CHEN 
For The Vews- Lette 4 4 


Continuing this year’s 
theme “Unconventional 
Medicine,” Conversa- 
tions in Medicine (CiM) 
presented the sympo- 
sium’s final talk given by 
space physician and flight 
surgeon Dr. Jonathan 
Clark on April-17. 

Conversations in 
Medicine is a year-round 
symposium of  guest- 
speaker seminars  co- 
organized by the Johns 
Hopkins Women’s Pre- 
Health Leadership Soci- 
ety (WPHLS) and Alpha 
Epsilon Delta (AED), the 
pre-medical honors soci- 
ety. 

WPHLS members, 
AED members and other 
students attended the last 
CiM of the year. The topic 
of the evening’s presenta- 
tion was on space medi- 
cine. 

After 26 years of ac- 


tive service with the 
United States Navy, 
Clark became a _  six- 


time Space Shuttle crew 
surgeon at NASA. He 
was also a member of 
survival investigation 
teams and project re- 


view boards during his 
time at NASA, working 
tirelessly to create new 
protocols to benefit and 
protect future astronauts 
and aviators. 

Currently, he is a re- 
searcher, an _ assistant 
professor at Baylor Col- 
lege of Medicine, space 
medicine adviser for the 
National Space Biomedi- 


Boctor lab researches 
ultrasound imaging 


By ELAINE CHIAO 
Staff Writer 


gineering knowledge in 
human activity measure- 
ment, machine cognition 


» dt may be ditheult fer» and. person-system - “sym- 


most people to associate 
music with something as 
scientific and technologi- 
cal as ultrasound imag- 
BO —- 


However, Emad Boc-' 


tor’s Medical UltraSound 
Imaging and Intervention 
Collaboration (MUSiiC) 
research laboratory lo- 
cated in Hackerman Hall 
has the core mission of 
generating a collaborative 
working environment 
that is as harmonious as 
its name. 

“My lab facilitates ap- 
plications of ultrasound 
imaging with medical 
use. In between, we try to 
explore all sorts of things 
such as instrumentation, 
robotics and signal pro- 
cessing,” Boctor said. “We 
consider all of these tech- 
nological tools in order 
to get the most practical 
use of ultrasound to assist 
us in delivering the best 
clinical and medical out- 
comes for patients.” 

Specifically,  Boctor’s 
research interests are 
divided into categories 
known as thrusts. A re- 
search thrust, _ Boctor 
clarified, is an interrelat- 
ed project advancing en- 


biosis. 


There are four divi- | 
| Clark 


sions of research, or four 
thrusts, that mainly take 
place in the MUSiiC re- 
search lab, and Boctor 
breaks down each of them 
in detail. ; 

The first research 
thrust taking place in the 
lab revolves around the 
concept of advanced ul- 
trasound imaging. This 
technique involves using 
a diagnostic ultrasound 
machine accurately and 
efficiently to measure 
characteristics such as 
temperature, stiffness 
and optical properties. 
These properties 
measured through the 
photoacoustic effect, 
which is used to convert 
light into acoustics or ul- 
trasound. 

Another research 
thrust that MUSiiC is in- 
volved in is co-robotics 
ultrasound imaging. The 
suffix “co-” indicates 
that there is a component 
of human_ interaction 
with the robot. The hu- 
man and the robot each 
make unique contribu- 
tions that complement 

Ser LAB, pace B9 


terested in the esenta- | 
eR as Tay « of careers in medi- 


are | 
| Aerospace 


| University 
| a long-term experiment 


é COURTESY OF RUCHITA KOTHARI 
(Left to right) former speaker Mark Shelhamer, Chairs Ruchita Kothari and Ami Mange and Jonathan Clark. 


cal Research Institute 
(NSBRI) and medical 
director of the Red Bull 
Statos team, focusing 
his interests on the ef- 
fects of extreme environ- 
ments on neurological 
health and crew survival 
in space. His goal is to 
improve the safety and 
reduce the risk of space 
exploration. 

Taking place three 
times a semester, CiM 
hosts a variety of health 
professionals, who come 
to Homewood campus to 
share their wisdom with 
Hopkins undergraduates. 

Many audience mem- 
bers aspire to pursue 
a career in medicine, 
while others, who are 
not preparing for medi- 
cal school, are simply in- 


tion topic. 

In his presentaHore 
touched upon 
the history of human 


spaceflight, from hot air 
balloons to the first air- 
planes and space mis- 
sions. Then he shared 
with the group his own 


experiences. 
Sophomore Ruchita 
Kothari, CiM chair of 


WPHLS, discussed how | 


the organizing commit- 
tee had come up with the 
theme of “Unconvention- | 
al Medicine.” 

“The goal of this 
year’s CiM Symposium 
was to attract all bodies 
of students at Hopkins, 
not just the pre-med 
students,” Kothari said. 

This year, CiM’s focus- 
es on the interdisciplin- 
ary aspects of medicine, 
appealing to students 
in a multitude of fields. 

“I've always been 
amazed. at the wide»a 


cine and the thought 
of focusing on some 
See SPEAKER, pace B9 


By ISAAC CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


The theory that early 
life experiences during 
prenatal and postnatal pe- 
riods can increase suscep- 
tibility to chronic diseases 
in adulthood is becoming 


| more widely accepted. 


Previous research sug- 
gests that the first one thou- 


sand days after conception 


has the strongest influence 
and that low 


skull and teeth have been 
used for decades by an- 
thropologists to mark 
environmental stress, 
but they have only rarely 
been used in living popu- 
lations,” Hujoel said in a 
press release. 

He further claims that 
examining lower-face 
asymmetry is a simple, 
noninvasive tool compared 
to low birth weight. 

“Such lower-face asym- 

metries can 


birth weight 


be assessed 


serves as The practice of by looking 
the primary ; at the dental 
indicator assessing lower bite in the 
of envi- face asymmetry permanent 
ronmental | # teeth — an 
stress. 1s not a new exam that 

However, . can be com- 
low birth technique. pleted in 
weight only seconds and 
effectively with more 


indicates stress for the first 
280 days. A novel marker 
is needed to monitor early 
life experiences over the 
first thousand days. 

In a recent article pub- 
lished in the American 
Journal of Human Biology on 
April 11, Philippe Hujoel 
and his colleagues from 
the University of Wash- 
ington School of Dentistry 
propose lower-face asym- 
metries as a promising 
marker for early develop- 
ment. 

The research team be- 
lieved that fluctuating and 
directional asymmetries 


in the skull are associated 
with early life stress. The 
oe of f assessio lower 


method is eoeally not im- 
plemented in practice. 
“Asymmetries in the 


certainty than a mother’s 
recall of birth weight and 
more ease than a search 
for a birth certificate,” Hu- 
joel said in a press release. 

In this investigation, 
Hujoel and colleagues ana- 
lyzed data from 6,654 ado- 
lescents ranging from 12 to 
17 years old who partici- 
pated in National Health 
Examination Survey be- 
tween 1966 and 1970. 

The survey classified 
adolescents as asymmet- 
ric when their lower jaw- 
bone was occluded, or 
pushed, either prognathi- 
cally (forward) or retrog- 
nathically (backward) on 
one side of the face. 


The research | team 


P. 
tion of directional (left 
or right side preference) 
Ser FACE, pace B9 


High salt diet contributes to hunger, not thirst 


| By SABRINA CHEN 
| Science & Technology Editor 


It is a: common pre- 


| sumption that eating salty 


foods will make people 
thirsty. However, there 
have been no published 
studies to prove this phe- 


| homenon. 


Recently the German 
Center, the 
Max Delbriick Center 
for Molecular Medicine 
(MDC) and Vanderbilt 
carried out 


that disproved this wide- 
ly accepted hunch. The 
study, published in The 


| Journal of Clinical Investi- 


gation, stated that eating 
salty food helps people 
retain more water. 

Researchers from the 
Max Delbriick Center 
simulated a mission to 
Mars. Since water con- 
servation is such an im- 
portant factor in space 
travel, scientists were in- 
terested in finding ways 
for astronauts to de- 
crease water consump- 
tion. 

The researchers were 
particularly interested 
in determining an ideal 
environment where the 
amount of both water 
and salt for an astronaut 
to stay alive could be cal- 
culated. 

The study included 
10 male volunteers who 
agreed to participate in 
a space simulation. The 
volunteers were sealed in 
a fake spaceship for either 
105 days or 205 days. 

_ Each volunteer was 
assigned to eat a specific 


gator of 
the study 
was Dr 
Natalia 
Rakova of 
the MDC. 

It - has 
been  as- 
sumed 
that ions 
in salt, 
sodium 
and chlo- 
ride, grab 
Wattenr 
molecules 
and flush 
them into 
the urine 
that is ex- 
creted. 

The re- 

searchers 
found that 
salt could 
help the 
astronauts 
conserve water in the kid- 
neys. 
Although more salt 
led to higher salt con- 
centrations in waste as 
well as an increase in 
the overall quantity of 
urine, the increase was 
not due to the astronauts 
drinking more. The salt 
was excreted in urine, 
but somehow water was 
not excreted with the salt 
and stayed in the kid- 
neys. 

Previous mouse model 
studies have shown that 
the molecule urea may 
help to conserve water. 
Although sodium and 
chloride ions may try to 
attract water molecules 
and excrete them through 


‘urine, urea can work to 


counteract this attraction. 


mice that consumed a lot 
of salt had a higher level of 
metabolism and ate more. 
This correlated directly 
to the recent astronaut 
study. Astronauts that fol- 
lowed the salty diet were 
found to be much hungri- 
er than astronauts on the 
normal diet. ; 

“{Urea] is not solely a 
waste product, as has been 
assumed,” Dr. Friedrich C. 
Luft, hyptertension spe- 


cialist and nephrologist at 


the MDC, said in a press 
release. “Instead, it turns 
out to be a very important 
osmolyte — a compound 
that binds to water and 
helps transport it. 

Its function is to keep 
water in when our bodies 
get rid of salt. Nature has 
apparently found a way 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Contrary to what many people may think, salty foods do not trigger thirst in humans. 


ried away into the urine 
by salt. 

So how does this 
translate into advice for 
space travel? This study 
shows that increasing salt 
intake could decrease the 
need for water consump- 
tion. The body can be 
forced into equilibrium 
with less water by using 
the activity of three body 
parts — the liver, muscles 


and the kidney. _ 
“While we didn’t di-— 
rectly address blood 


pressure and other as- 
pects of the cardiovas- 
cular system, it’s also 
clear that their functions 
are tightly connected to 
water homeostasis and 
energy metabolism,” Dr. 
Jens Titze, associate pro- 
fessor at Vanderbilt Uni- 


to conserve water that 


COURTESY OF EMAD BOCTOR 
Boctor studies how ultrasound technologies can improve patient care. | els. The primary investi- quired to produce urea, . would otherwise be car- cine, said. — 
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diet with varying salt lev- Because energy is re- versity School of Medi-. 
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By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer 


the 
grid’ 


By RACHEL HUANG 
For The News-Letter 


Everyone experiences 
the occasional earworm, 
when a catchy piece of 
music seems to stick in 
your mind, even after it’s 
no longer playing. Recent 
studies have indicated 
that music may have 
significant. effects in the 
brain, and researchers can 
now visualize it. 

Despite the fact that 
taste in music varies from 
person to person, all these 
preferences have one 
thing in common, which 
the use of functional mag- 
netic resonance imaging 
(fMRI) has unearthed. 

An fMRI is similar to 
an MRI because it can cre- 
ate images of organs and 
tissues within the body. 
The difference between 
these two tests is that an 
fMRI shows brain activity 
by looking at blood flow 
throughout the brain. 

By studying fMRI 
scans, Dr. Jonathan Bur- 
dette, a professor of radi- 
ology at the Wake Forest 


Baptist Medical Center in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., and 
his team were able to show 
that listening to favorite 
songs, instead of listening 
to a specific genre of mu- 
sic, increases connections 
that positively affects one’s 
default mode network, an 
area that creates feelings 
of self-awareness, empathy 
and internal thought. 

Both listening _—to 
and playing music have 
proved to be effective 
ways of activating brain 
areas that can positively 
affect mental health. 

Listening to music can 
improve moods and en- 
hance work performance, 
especially if it is a pre- 
ferred piece of music. 

“There are probably 
some features in music 
that make you feel a cer- 
tain way, but it’s your 
experience with it that is 
even more important,” 
Burdette said. “Your as- 
sociations with certain 
music involve many dif- 
ferent parts of the brain, 
and they’re very strong.” 

Researchers advise 
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Bose faces lawsuit after spying on customers 


Kyle Zak, an Illinois resident, recently filed a lawsuit against Bose Corporation for spying on custom- 
ers. He accused Bose of profiting on the sale of private customer information. Bose’s Connect app tracks 
the audio that customers listen to. 
i “People should be uncomfortable with it,” Christopher Dore, the lawyer representing Zak, said. 

People put headphones on their head because they think it’s private, but they can be giving out in- 
formation they don’t want to share.” 

Bose did not comment on the case. The Bose products that transmit the private information include 
the QuietComfort35, QuietControl30, SoundLink Around-Ear Wireless Headphones II, SoundLink 
Color II, SoundSport Wireless and SoundSport Pulse Wireless. 

Zak wants Bose to refund any buyers affected by the privacy violating products. He also demands 
the company immediately cease the collection of customers’ media information. 


Britain achieves its first coal-free day 


This past Friday, the United Kingdom operated without the use of coal power for the first time 
since the Industrial Revolution. The National Grid control room continuously monitored the coal-free 
24 hours and tweeted about the momentous achievement. West Burton 1, the last coal powered plant 
in operation on Thursday, stopped running for the day. 

“The first day without coal in Britain since the Industrial Revolution marks a watershed in the en- 
ergy transition,” Hannah Martin, head of energy at Greenpeace — a non-governmental organization 
that works to conserve the environment — said in a press release. 

Britain’s last coal station is lawfully required to close in 2025 as part of a government measure to 
reduce the use of fossil fuels. 


Maryland schools introduce open-source textbooks 


Open educational resources (OERs) are freely accessible and openly licensed materials, such as elec- 
tronic textbooks. The University System of Maryland recently announced an incentive for several com- 
munity and public four-year schools to use OERs in an attempt to reduce costs for students. 

Twenty-one grants will be given to professors who plan to use OERs starting in the fall of 2017. These 
grants will be intended for larger-sized courses where quality OERs exist. The $500 to $2,500 grants are 
low in number but are expected to save 8,000 Maryland students up to $1.3 million. 


Fastest growing occupation: wind turbine technician 


According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, “wind turbine technician” is the fastest growing job in 
the United States. The median annual pay of about $51,000 is estimated to double between 2014 and 
2024. The projected growth can be explained by the expansion of renewable energy. 

According to the American Wind Energy Association (AWEA), in 2016, more than 100,000 people 
were employed in some way by the growing wind industry. 

“Getting over 100,000 jobs in wind is an important milestone,” Tom Kiernan, chief executive of the 
AWEA, said ina press release. “Sometimes people think of wind or renewables as a niche industry. But 
roven reality is the industry is at a scale where we are reliably and affordably contributing to the 


Only 5.5 percent of total energy generation was attributed to wind energy in 2016, according to the 


USS. Energy Information Administration, but tax incentives and advancement in wind energy genera- 
tion technology continue to push the growth of the industry. 


Scientists study music’s effects on brain with {MAL 


young children to learn to 
play musical instruments. 
According to several stud- 
ies, children who become 
musicians have been prov- 


en to have higher test and - 


IQ scores, more neural con- 
nections, higher spatial in- 
telligence and a more sym- 
metrical brain with a larger 
corpus callosum. 

The corpus callosum 
is a bundle of nerve fibers 
that connects the right 
hemisphere to the left 
hemisphere of the brain. It 
enables each half to com- 
municate with the other, 
thereby allowing infor- 
mation to be transferred 
faster and more efficiently. 

A 2009 study on musi- 
cians and_ brain-related 
activity showed _ that 
musicians, compared to 
non-musicians, had an en- 
hanced auditory system. It 
was no surprise that mu- 
sicians had a much easier 
time identifying pitch and 
recognizing pieces, but 
this was also correlated to 
a knack for detecting and 
interpreting other people’s 
emotions and better cogni- 


rc 


tive abilities. 

Supporting this study 
was another study done in 
2012. The Brain and Cre- 
ativity Institute at Univer- 
sity of Southern Califor- 
nia (USC) published their 
study concluding that 
learning music at a young 
age speeds up the matu- 
ration rate of the auditory 
pathway in the brain in 
the journal Developmental 
Cognitive Neuroscience. 

“The auditory system 
is stimulated by music,” 
Assal Habibi, research as- 
sociate at the University of 
Southern California Dorn- 
sife College of Letters, 
Arts and Sciences said ina 
press release. “This system 
is also engaged in general 
sound processing that is 
fundamental to language 
development, reading 
skills and successful com- 
munication.” 

Because of music’s abil- 
ity to form connections 
within the brain, music can 
also play a therapeutic role 
in clinical settings. 

“Music isn’t going to 
cure anything,” Burdette 
said. “[However] if you're 
trying to restore neuro- 


plasticity in the brain, to- 
‘re-establish some of the 


connections that were 
there before the injury, 
music can be a big help.” 
Music therapy is cur- 
rently used to treat people 
with emotional trauma, 
dementia, Alzheimer’s, 
depression and_ other 
brain disorders because of 
its ability to lift the mood, 
enhance concentration 
and motivation and _ its 
ability to re-establish con- 
nections in the brain. 
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College students benefit 


from later class times - 


By CINDY JIANG 

For The News-Letter 
Starting school _lat- 

er may seem like just 


schoolkid’s dream; How- 
ever, for college-age stu- 
dents, starting school 
later may be an academic 
advantage. 

Some people argue that 
studying during the early 
morning is the optimal 
time for the brain to per- 
form complex comprehen- 
sion tasks. But anew study 
shows that sayings such as 
“the early bird catches the 
worm” may not apply to 
studying habits. 

“The basic thrust is that 
the best times of day for 
learning for college-age 
students are later than 
standard class hours be- 
gin,” Mariah Evans, as- 
sociate professor of soci- 
ology at the University of 
Nevada, Reno, said in a 
press release. “Especially 


| for freshmen and sopho- 


mores, we should be run- 
ning more afternoon and 
evening classes as part of 
the standard curriculum.” 

Previous studies have 
found that the cognitive 
function of 
high school 


” 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Researchers find college students function best with later class times. 


students, but they also 
show that when it comes 
to optimal performance, 
no one time fits all.” 
Despite the lack of 
consensus, the majority 
of the results from the 
study demonstrate that 
starting times after 11 
a.m. allow for optimal 
learning. The study also 
revealed that a greater 
number of people identi- 
fied themselves as “eve- 
ning” people compared 
to “morning” people. 
The evening group 
outnumbered the morn- 
ing group by a ratio of 2:1, 
and this difference asserts 
that no start time can pro- . 
vide an advantage to one 
chronotype, or when one 


prefers to sleep and wake 
up, without disadvantag- 


ing the other. 

“Thus, the science sup- 
ports recent moves by the 
University [of Nevada, 
Reno] to encourage eve- 
ning classes as part of the 
standard undergraduate 
curriculum. It also sup- 
ports increasing the avail- 
ability of asynchronous 
online classes to enable 
students to align their 
academic 
work times 


students 
increases 


“The best times of 


with — their 
optimal 


when _ the : learnin 
start fase day for learning times,” Ee 
later. for college-age ans said. 

The  re- Kelley 
cent study students are later questioned 
conducted shan standard why __col- 
by research- leges start 
ers at the class hours.” classes as 
Universit earl as > 
of Nevada, —MIARIAH EVANS, § am if it 
Reno and PROF. AT THE limits their 
the Open students’ 
Univer- UNIVERSITY OF academic 
sity in the ent on 
Un ited NEvaDA, RENO eae 
Kingdom 5 ek, 1182 
attempts to work is 
further this very help- 
knowledge by extending ful for asynchronous 


the benefits of later study 
times to college freshmen 
and sophomores as well. 

The study was led by 
Evans; Jonathan Kelley, 
Evans’ colleague; and 
Paul Kelley, the honorary 
associate of sleep, circa- 
dian and memory neuro- 
science at The Open Uni- 
versity. 

In the neuroscientific 
study, the scientists asked 
participants for preferred 
sleeping times and rank- 
ings of their own fitness 
for cognitive activities 
throughout the day. 

“Neuroscientists have 


online learning as it al-. 
lows for the student to 
target their study time to 
align with their personal 
rhythm and at the time 
of day when they know 
they are most effective,” 
Kelley said. . ‘ 
The findings of this ! 
study condemn early - 
start times for classes : 


.and question how class ° 


scheduling at universi- 
ties operate. 


. 
. 


For college freshmen : 


and sophomores, in par- ' 
ticular, many introducto- 
ry-level classes are only + 


offered in the morning : 
beginning and even con. ' 
cluding well before the: 
nea times noted for op N 
‘timal study time in thi. : 
study. Raitt this 


documented the time 
shift using biological data 
— on average, teens’ bio- | 
logically ‘natural’ day be- 
gins about two hours later 


“You can actually see 
the power of music,” Bur- 
dette said. “People who 
were just sitting there, 
not engaged in anything, 


light up when they start | than is optimal for prime Tn’ lighthof: thie auc © 
hearing music from when | age adults,” Evans said finding, Gnivenin tt 
t , . they were 25. I'd like to | in a press release. “The could become More PAs 
PUBLIC DOMAIN _ see it used more widely in | survey we present here ible with early =F i 
Listening to music helps with brain disorders, Scientists discovered this connection by studying fMRls. this country.” support that for college times. aS ass 
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By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
Staff Writer 


Paleobiologists at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University 
(Virginia Tech) recently 
found a new fossil that 
displayed the anatomy of 
a dinosaur predecessor 
known to be one of the 
earliest ancestors of the 
modern-day bird. 

Paleobiologists, re- 
searchers who study how 
fossil findings may relate 
to biological knowledge 
of how species evolve, 
have been aware of the 
chain of ancestry be- 
tween dinosaurs and oth- 
er reptiles for some time. 

However, the _ re- 
searchers were _ previ- 
ously unable to visualize 
what early predecessors 
looked like because of 
the lack of transitional 
fossils. Transitional fos- 
sils are fossils of ancient 
species that show the link 
between both ancestors 
and descendants of a par- 
ticular species. 

A new study describes 
the features of Teleocrater 
rhadinus, a species that 
lived over 245 million 
years ago in a time period 
called the Middle Triassic 
epoch, predating dino- 
saurs. 

The study was pub- 
lished in Nature and was 
conducted by a group of 
paleobiologists led by 
Sterling | Nesbitt, assis- 
tanit professor of geosci- 

“ences in Virginia Tech’s 
College of Science. 

“The discovery of 
such an important new 
species is a once-in-a- 
lifetime experience,” 
Nesbitt said in a press 
release. 

Approximately seven 
to 10 feet long, Teleocrater, 
the earliest known bird 
ancestor, had a long neck 
and tail. Its fossils appear 
in the period directly fol- 
lowing when a group of 
reptiles, archosaurs, split 
between a crocodylian- 
like branch and a bird- 
like branch. 

The research team 
based their evolutionary 
theory on Teleocrater’s in- 
tact ankle bones and oth- 
er parts of the skeleton, 
which indicate that the 
species is one of the old- 
est members of the bird 
branch on the archosaur 
tree, while having the cro- 
codylian feature of walk 
ing on four legs. 

“The discovery of Te- 
leocrater fundamentally 
changes our ideas about 
the earliest history of di- 
nosaur relatives,” Nesbitt 
said in the release. “It also 
raises far more questions 
than it answers.” 

The first Teleocrater re- 
mains were first uncoy- 


ered in southern Tanzania 
in 1933 and were studied 
by Alan Charig, former 
Curator of Fossil Reptiles, 
Amphibians and Birds at 
the Natural History Muse- 
um of London in the 1950s. 

However, because 
crucial bones, namely, 
ankle bones, were miss- 
ing from the skeleton 
and fossils, the research- 
ers could not determine 
whether Teleocrater was 
more similar to croco- 
diles or dinosaurs. 

This research was 
halted due to the death 
of Charig, who originally 
led the research. It was 
not until recently that 
paleontological teams 
started investigating the 
missing remains of Te- 
leocrater to solve the ques- 
tion of its origins. 

The discovery of the 
ankle bones proves that 
several features typically 
thought to have formed 
in dinosaurs evolved ear- 
lier. They evolved with 
Teleocrater instead, which 
existed and became ex- 
tinct before dinosaurs ex- 
isted. 


Nesbitt and his team | 
| should follow their pas- 
more species of early di- | 


discovered that there were 


nosaur ancestor and that 
they were more geograph- 
ically diverse than previ- 
ously thought, spreading 
over modern-day Brazil, 
India and Russia. 


Michelle Stocker, co- | 


author and assistant pro- 
fessor of geosciences in 
the College of Science, ex- 
plained in a press release 
the importance of fossil 
discoveries. 

“It’s. .so exciting _ to 
solve puzzles like Te- 
leocrater, where we can 
finally tease apart some 
of these tricky mixed 
assemblages of fossils 
and shed some light on 
broader anatomical and 
biogeographic trends in 
an iconic group of ani- 
mals,” she said in the re- 
lease. 

“This research sheds 
light on the distribution 


and diversity of the ances- | 


tors of crocodiles, birds 
and dinosaurs,” Judy 
Skog, program director 
in the National Science 
Foundation’s Division of 
Earth Sciences, said in a 
press release. “[It] indi- 
cates that dinosaur ori- 
gins should be re-exam- 
ined now that we know 
more about the complex 
history and traits of these 
early ancestors.” 

The team plans on re- 
turning to Tanzania this 
summer to continue un- 
covering the remainder of 
Teleocrater’s skeleton and 
hopefully making addi- 
tional discoveries about 
the origin of dinosaurs, 
crocodiles and birds. 


__ PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Dinosaurs may be more closely related to crocodiles than first thought. 
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Ancestor of modern- Speaker series explores unconventional careers 
day bird uncovered 


SPEAKER, From B7 
unheard-of careers, like 
space medicine, was in- 
triguing,” Kothari said. 

The theme “Uncon- 
ventional Medicine” gave 
CiM the chance to feature 
the stories of healthcare 
professionals who work 
in very specific and often- 
times rare subspecialties 
in the medical field. 

So far, CiM has hosted 
a medical patent lawyer, a 
law enforcement medicine 
physician, a medical illus- 
trator, a transport medicine 
physician and more. 

“CiM_ gives a_ differ- 
ent insight to students on 
medicine,” Kothari said. “It 
doesn’t focus on the pro- 
cess of getting into medi- 
cal school but instead on 
the lifelong journey that is 
medicine. It is so universal 
and connects so many peo- 
ple and fields.” 

Kothari admits that 
planning CiMs is often 
challenging due to the 


speakers’ busy  sched- 
ules. 
However, she finds 


the job rewarding be- 
cause there are always so 
many important lessons 
to learn. 


Her most valuable 
takeaway thus far has 
been that everyone 


sions, because students 
can never plan enough to 
be prepared for what is to 
come after college. 

She noticed how many 
of the speakers men- 
tioned how they intend- 
ed to be traditional phy- 
sicians, but when they 
pursued their interests, 
unexpected opportuni- 
ties presented themselves 
and led them to other ex- 
citing careers. 


With their own unique 
twists on their careers, 
these medical profession- 
als combined their love 
for medicine with their 
interests in other fields, 
proving that hard work 
and passion can lead to 
success even in unconven- 
tional paths. 

Sai Talluru, WPHLS 
president and member 
of the CiM board, felt 
inspired by Clark’s talk 


COURTESY OF SABRINA CHEN 
Conversations in Medicine Chair Ruchita Kothari introduces speakers during the March symposium. 


and the symposium’s 
other speakers. 

“The CiM_ speakers 
this year have been en- 
gaging, diverse and in- 
spiring as they shared 
the passion they carry 
for their work,” Talluru 
said. “Their journeys and 
current projects are a tes- 
tament to the lifetime of 
learning a career in med- 
icine entails, reinforcing 
my own interest.” 


Ultrasound lab studies robotic techniques 


LAB, From B7 


| each other as well as the 
| overall functional man- 
| agement of the task at 


hand. ; 
One of the most promi- 
nent medi- 


tors such as the muscu- 
loskeletal stress a sonog- 
rapher experiences from 
the exertion of trans- 
porting and _ position- 
ing ultrasound probes 

and cables, 


Bureau of Labor Project, 
91 percent of the sonog- 
raphers end up devel- 
oping musculoskeletal 
injuries later into their 
career. 

This phenomenon can 
be caused by various fac- 


sonographer’s. intentions 
through the probe and 
move accordingly. 

Other main research 
thrusts in the lab include 
the development of ul- 
trasonically smart tools, 
with the more notable 


smart 
and 


ones being the 
catheter, needles 
probes. 

However, the last and 
perhaps most practical 
thrust pioneered in MU- 
SiiC lab is known as ultra- 


cal appli- constantly sound for stimulation and 
cations of “The second — exerting treatment. This thrust 
co-robotics stressful is also personally one of 
ultrasound goal [of my force and Boctor’s favorite topics 
imaging : repetitive for investigation, which 
developed fab] fe ne apply motion to stems out of his passion 
in the MU- discoveries in the position for enhancing ultrasound 
SiiC lab is AR l ld and relo- technologies that can di- 
la robot 14D to real-wor cate pa- rectly translate to clini- 
| aided tech- applications...” tients. cal practices and medical 
| nique of A group treatment. 
"ultrasound — EMAD BOCTOR, of proj- “‘Tve always thought 
scan. ects under of my lab as constituting 
Ant Hopkins MEDICAL this thrust of two main goals,” Boc- 
cording to IMAGING PuHysics produc-_ tor said. “One is to train 
| statistics ing a robot and mentor the next gen- 
provided that can _ eration of bright scientists 
by the U.S. read the and researchers who have 


the potential to bring ad- 
vancement upon the field, 
while the second goal is 
to apply discoveries in the 
lab to real-world applica- 
tions that can result in di- 
rect medical impacts.” 
Boctor’s team is cur- 


rently involved with 
more than 25 projects 
both on and off cam- 
pus, often in collabora- 
tion with other research 
institutions such as the 
Johns Hopkins School of 


Medicine, the Whitin 


School of Engineering 
and partners from other 


academic institutions 
and industry. 
However, Boctor’s 


own lab has fewer than 
10 members, including 
undergraduates, gradu- 
ate students and post- 
docs. 

Boctor likes to main- 
tain his lab under a rather 
small and familiar atmo- 
sphere so that each lab 
member can get enough 
attention and opportuni- 
ties. 

Boctor said that he is 
satisfied with the current 
progress in the MUSiiC 
lab, yet excited to unravel 
more wonders in ultra- 
sound technologies that 
can be cultivated by more 
in-depth research. 


Lower face asymmetries may indicate stress 


FACE, From B7 
and fluctuating (no pref- 
erence) lower face asym- 
metry in the U.S. 

The results showed 
that lower-face asymme- 
try is very common in the 
U.S., affecting one out of 
four adolescents. 

Of those classified as 
asymmetric, 70 percent of 
the sampled adolescents 
have retrognathic teeth 


occlusion with fluctuat- 


ing asymmetry, an asym- 
metry which was associ- 
ated with ethnicity. 

The remaining | 30 
percent have prognathic 
teeth occlusion with di- 
rectional asymmetry, 
which is associated with 
large family size and 
handedness. 

Adolescents with low- 
er-face asymmetries were 
associated with only ac- 
quired traits and no in- 
herited traits, suggesting 
that lower-face asymme- 
tries are a measurement 
for environmental stress. 


Hujoel gave an ex- 
ample to support his hy- 
pothesis. 

“Lower-face asymme- 
tries were common in a 
generation that became 
typified by an epidemic 
of diabetes and obesity in 
adulthood,” he said in a 
press release. 

The research team 
used data collected sev- 
eral decades ago because 
surveys done to evalu- 
ate lower face symmetry 
faded towards the end of 
the 20th century, with the 
last national survey con- 
ducted in 1973. 

Hujoel stated that ig- 
noring lower face asym- 
metry can be problematic. 

“From a_ biological 
perspective, this deci- 
sion resulted in an in- 
ability to reliably track 
trends in the U.S.,” Hu- 
joel said. “We don’t have 
current information on 
the prevalence of lower- 
face asymmetries in the 
U.S. population.” 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Crooked teeth are connected with environmental stress early in life 


Therefore, including 
measurements of lower- 
face asymmetry as part 
of the national health 
surveys could  poten- 
tially help caregivers and 
health professionals pre- 


dict chronic disease in the 
U.S. population. Because 
many chronic diseases 
are associated with high. 
er stress levels, lower face 
asymmetry could i 

a hea ee 


is 
\ 


pressive outscoring re-_ 
cord in sixth innings, the 
Jays outscore their oppo- 
nents 135-31 in the sixth 
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W. Lax victorious against Ohio Buckeyes 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Spe wts Editor 


The Hopkins women’s 
lacrosse team beat the 
Ohio State University 
(OSU) Buckeyes in a Con- 
ference duel in Colum- 
bus, Ohio this past Sat- 
urday morning. The 12-6 
win puts the Blue Jays at 
10-5 on the season and 
2-3 in the Big Ten, with 
just two games remain- 
ing in the regular season. 
With the loss, OSU falls 
to 6-11 on the season and 
0-6 in Conference play. 

Junior attacker Emily 
Kenul opened the game’s 
scoring with 


However, senior mid- 
fielder Haley Schweizer 
restored the Jays’ two- 
goal lead with 1:56 left to 
play in the first half. She 
scored on an unassisted 
goal from 10 yards out to 
make the score 4-2 as the 
teams headed for the lock- 
er rooms. 

With the game tight 
at halftime, the team at- 
tempted to regroup while 
in the locker room in or- 
der to put the game away 
in the second half. 

“We talked a lot about 
moving our feet in of- 
fense and just putting 
ourselves in the shoes we 
were in dur- 


two goals ing practice 
just over “Everyone is all week, 
three min- : We had a 
utes apart focused and great week 
to give Hop- — of practice 
kins a 2-0 motivated to and peed 
lead at the keep our season easily and 
24:36 mark. : looked 
For the firsts 8OIN for as long great. [We 
goal, Kenul as possible.” just got] our 
scored off minds in 
a dodge by — NICOLE a more te- 
the door laxed rather 


step. For the 
second goal, 
freshman 
attacker 
Maggie Sch- 
neidereith picked up the 
assist, finding Kenul in the 
right alley from the goal 
line extended. 

The Blue Jays scored 
again at the 16:48 mark 
when senior attacker 
Alexis Maffucci was po- 
sitioned behind the goal 
and found junior attacker 
CeCe Finney in the left 
alley, who capitalized on 
the opportunity to put the 
Jays up 3-0. 

The Buckeyes then 
cut into the Jays’ mo- 
mentum with goals from 
sophomore midfielders 
Mackenzie Maring and 
Baley Parrott, making it 
a one-goal game at the 
7:22 mark in the first half. 


MAUDFIELDER 


DEMASE, 


than frantic 
state and 
realized 
we've done 
all this be- 
fore,” Schweizer said. 

The game remained 
competitive throughout 
the first 10 minutes of the 
second half, as the teams 
traded goals to open play. 
The Buckeyes’ attacker 
Molly Wood cut the Blue 
Jays’ lead in half after just 
21 seconds into the second 
half. With a little under 27 
minutes remaining in the 
game, Maffucci earned a 
goal from the left post, as- 
sisted by junior defender 
Emily Verica. 

Ohio State pulled ahead 
again after midfielder Sage 
Darling scored with. just 
over 20 minutes left to 
play in the half, bringing 
the score to 5-4. 


From then on, Hop- 
kins seized control of the 
game. Junior midfielder 
Maggie Friel opened up 
a five-goal run for Hop- 
kins with a goal off a 
dodge nine yards out, 
bringing the score to 
6-4. A minute and a half 
later, Kenul sealed a hat 
trick when she buried an 
unassisted goal into the 
back of the net. 

Schweizer and Maffucci 
scored the game’s next two 
goals less than two min- 
utes apart. Schweizer’s 
goal came unassisted, and 
Maffucci’s came off a assist 
by Kenul, stemming from 
a free-position chance. 
Finney then opened the 
lead to 10-4 on a goal from 
the slot assisted by Sch- 
weizer, with 12:06 remain- 
ing in the second half. 

The Buckeyes cut into 
the deficit with a pair of 
goals, courtesy of Parrott 
and midfielder Paulina 
Constant, with less than 
three minutes separating 
the strikes. Parrott’s goal 
was off a free-position 
chance, while Constant’s 
was an unassisted goal 
from the middle of the 
fan. The goals would 
bring the score to 10-6 
with seven minutes to go. 

The Blue Jays, however, 
scored the last goals. Sch- 
neidereith added two more 
goals for the Blue Jays ina 
span of 18 seconds. 

The first came thanks 
to an assist by sopho- 
more midfielder’ Nicole 
DeMase, and the second 
came off an assist from 
Schweizer, following a 
free-position chance. Nei- 
ther team scored in the 
game’s final five minutes, 
as Hopkins sealed a solid 


12-6 road win. 


Key to the Blue Jays’ 
effort was a strong per- 
formance in net by senior 
goalie Caroline Federico, 
who made 10 saves dur- 


ing the game. 

“| think everyone 
stepped up and did their 
job. Federico was making 
huge saves in the cage, 
our defense was not let- 
ting OSU’s offense get 
into a rhythm and on at- 
tack everyone was mov- 
ing and playing off of 
each other really well. All 
the pieces came together,” 
DeMase said. 

Hopkins wraps up 
regular season play with 
two games this week. 
On Thursday night, they 


will play under the lights | 


at Homewood Field in 
their last home game this 
season. 

The team will play 
their Conference rival, the 
Rutgers University Scarlet 
Knights, on senior night, 
where they will honor the 
seven graduating seniors 
for their contributions to 
the program. 

The game will have 


particular importance, as | 


both teams currently sit 
at 2-3 in Big Ten Confer- 


ence play and will battle | 


for the final spot in the 
Big Ten Tournament. The 
Tournament will take 
place next weekend in 
College Park, Md. First 
draw is at 6 p.m. 

DeMase commented on 
the team’s mentality as the 
season comes to an end. 

“With only two games 
left in the regular season, 


practice everyday to end 
the regular season on a 
high note, make it into 


and then into the NCAA 
tournament. Everyone is 


focused and motivated to | 


keep our season going for 
as long as possible,” De- 


Mase said. 


On Sunday, Hopkins 
will travel across town 
to close out their season 


against the 11-5 Towson | 


University Tigers. 


Baseball tops Conference in doubleheader win 


BASEBALL, From B12 
break, the Jays went right 
back onto the field for 
their second face off with 
the Bears. 

Similar to the pre- 
vious game, the Bears 
started on top, gaining 
a 2-1 lead in the first in- 

ning. After three score- 
less innings, the Bears 
further improved to 3-1 
after earning a run in the 


bottom of the fifth in- 


ning. } 
Both teams scored in 
the sixth inning, with Or- 
-gielewicz hitting a solo 
homerun. ~ 
Along with an im- 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Ryan Orgielewicz hits his seventh homer to tie first in the Conference in home runs. 


through eighth innings. 
Continuing the trend, 
the Blue Jays: came out 
from behind to gain a 
5-4 lead at the end of the 
seventh inning. — 
Senior _ outfielder 
Tommy Mee hit a leadoff 
double, sophomore out- 


- fielder Tim Kutcher sac- 


rifice bunted and Reyn- 
olds singled to send Mee 
home. After their first 
run of the inning, Lin 
singled, Smith walked 


and Orgielewicz hit a. 


two-RBI double. 

“Ryan —_ [Orgielewicz] 
had two huge hits in the 
second that built our mo- 
mentum for the comeback 
win,” Betz said. 

In the top of the eighth, 
Hopkins unsurprisingly 


earned 
two more 
runs. Fol- 
lowing 
another 
hit by 
Mee and 
a_ sacrifice 
bunt by 
Kutcher, 
Reynolds 
earned an 
RBI triple, 
and _ Lin 
earned an 
RBI single. 

Defen- 
sively, the 
Blue Jays 
‘did not 
have their 
strongest 
perfor- 
mance, 
making 
five er- 
rors and 
allowing 
multiple 
unearned runs. 

Despite their struggles 


-in the field, the Hopkins 


pitching staff only sur- 
rendered two runs. Ju- 
nior starting pitcher Alex 
Ross, senior pitcher Cam- 
eron Mineo, junior pitcher 
Nick Burns, sophomore 
pitcher Harrison Folk and 
sophomore pitcher John 
Donohue all saw time on 
the mound during the 
second game. 

Donohue and Folk 
struck out two batters 
each. Burns earned the 
win, and Donohue earned 
the save, each pitching 
one inning. 

The pair of victories 
on Sunday improved the 
team’s winning streak to 
11 games, 10 of which in- 


cluded the Blue Jays fac- 
ing a deficit. 

Despite an off-day 
against Muhlenberg, 
the Blue Jays have had a 
nearly undefeated Con- 
ference schedule with a 
13-1 record. 

“Our mindset is that 
we're the best team out 
there. We've got all the 
talent and preparation to 
get ahead in games and 
keep us ahead until it’s 
over,” Betz said. 


With a non-Conference- 


game against Randolph- 
Macon College scheduled 
last-minute, Hopkins has 
the opportunity to face 
a ranked team and a po- 
tential opponent in the 
NCAA Tournament. 

Along, with — their 
match-up against Ran- 
dolph-Macon, the Jays 
still have to face Dickin- 
son College and Washing- 
ton College in Conference 
play before the Tourna- 
ment. 

“We want to keep our 
win streak going and ride 
it into the Tournament,” 
Betz said. “It'll be interest- 
ing to see who makes the 
Conference Tournament. 
Haverford has had our 
number for the past couple 
of years, so it'll be interest- 
ing to see if they make the 
Tournament. We're also 
ranked pretty high in the 
top 25, so we should have 
a high seed for whatever 
region we're placed in [for 
the NCAA Tournament].” 

The Jays will return to 
Babb Field at Stromberg 
Stadium at 3:30 p.m. on 


| Anna 
| a thrilling match, 9-7, at 
first. 


APRIL 27, 2017 


W. Tennis disappotnts 
against W&L Generals 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


Anna Kankanala helped the Jays stay undefeated in Conference play. 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Sp rts Editor 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins women’s tennis 
team faced off against the 
13th ranked Washington 


| and Lee University Gen- 
| erals and Ursinus College 
we are working hard in | 
| matches. 


Bears in a pair of road 


The Jays bested the 


| Bears 6-0, moving their re- 
the Big Ten Tournament | 
| ence play to a perfect 8-0. 


cord in Centennial Confer- 


However, the Jays would 
lose to the Generals by a 
7-2 score, in a matchup that 
was closer than the result 
indicated. With the split, 
the 14th ranked 
to 13-5 on the season. 

In the matchup against 
Ursinus, the Jays got out 
to a quick 3-0 start in 
doubles play. Sophomore 
Chrissy Simon and senior 
Kankanala won 


At second, senior 
Amanda Soo Ping Chow 
and sophomore Katie 
Gauch took their match 
8-3. Finally, at third, ju- 
nior Sunaina Vohra and 
freshman Prerna Singh 
won 8-5 to sweep the 
doubles matches. The mo- 
mentum would continue 
into singles play. 

During singles play, the 
Jays showed their grit and 
resolve as they rallied from 
early deficits. Simon lost 
the first set 3-6 but then 
rallied in the second, tri- 
umphantly winning 6-2. 
She would go onto win the 
third set tiebreaker and put 
the Jays up 4-0 on the day. 
Kankanala would also get 
down a set early, but she 
won the second 6-2 as well 
as the third set tiebreaker. . 
Soo Ping Chow then de- 
feated junior Ariel Dan- 
ziger 6-0, 7-6 to cap off the 
dominant showing. 

The matchup: against 
the Generals featured 
a pair of top 15-ranked 
squads, and though Hop- 
kins came up a bit short, 
the match was competi- 
tive and lived up to the 
hype. The Generals took 
a 2-1 lead following dou- 
bles play. The senior tan- 
dem of Ashnaa Rao and 
Mikey Barthelmass were 
downed 8-1 at first, while 
sophomore Kimberly Zou 
and freshman Sophia 
Strickland lost a tight 9-7 
match atsecond. = 

“Sophia _ [Strickland] 
and I played second dou- 


bles and lost ina very close 


match, which potentially 
could have changed the 
momentum for singles. 
Many of the other singles 


Friday, April 28 for their | matches also went to tight 


second face off against 
Washington College. 


x 


three setters,” Zou said. 
Senior Jody Law and 


junior Caroline Greydak 
notched the first win of 
the day for the Jays at 
third doubles. Although 
the Generals would take 
five of six singles matches, 
the Jays put up a valiant 
fight in all the contests. 

Rao was bested by the 
imposing senior Brooke 
Donnelly at first, 7-5, 6-2. 
Law would fight for three 
sets but was beaten 6-2, 
2-6, 6-1. Greydak would 
fall down early 4-6 at 
fourth but came back to 
win the second 6-4 to 
set up a critical third set. 
However, Greydak would 
Generals ahead 6-1. The — 
sole win of the singles 
slate was earned by Zou, 
who beat Hannah Archer 
6-2, 6-1 in straight sets. 

Although the Jays suf- 
fered a setback against the 
Generals, Zou still consid- 
ers the season to be an 
overwhelming success. 

“Despite our loss, I 
think the team has had 
a lot of success this year, 
both on and off the court.” 
Zou said. “We have con- 
tinued to keep our win- 
ning Conference match 
streak and beat Mary 
Washington, a close rival, 
last week.” 

Zou also highlighted 
the team’s unity, which 
has made strides both 
during competitions and 
in community service. - 

“Off the ‘court, the 
team has gotten very 
close, especially thanks 
to the effort from the se- 
nior leadership,” Zou said. 
“Obviously traveling time 
and matches ensure that 
we spend a lot of time to- 
gether, but we also partici- 
pate in a lot of other activi- 
ties such as teaching tennis 
to children with autism 
through ACEing Autism; 
a nonprofit founded by a 
‘Hopkins tennis alum.” 

As she heads into the 
conclusion of her sopho- 
more season, Zou reflect= 
ed on her time at Hop- 


_ kins and how she has 


grown as a player. 

“T think that I’ve re- 
cally grown as a tennis 
player in these past two 
years and learned to be- 
come more patient on the 
court as well as develop 
a team mentality.” Zou ~ 
said. “Even if I lose, the 
match still relies on the 
team as a whole, so it’s 
super important to be 
there for your teammates — 
intheir matches.” ” 

The Jays will continue 
their season on Saturday, 
April 29, when they tra 
to Pennsylvania to take on 
the Swarthmore College 
Carhiet tei pos ones te 


re 


Ge a 


ary 


: 
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Westbrook’s stats 


show MVP potential 


«@ » 


NBA, From B12 
season must be taken 
with a grain of salt. 

If both of these factors 
are accounted for, West- 
brook would average 16 
assists, 16.4 rebounds 
and 48.6 points per game, 
which would be by far 
the best all-around sea- 
son in NBA history. 

While it is obvious, 
that Westbrook’s season 
is better than Robert- 
son’s, some people ar- 
gue 
deserve to be the 
League’s Most Valuable 
Player. People argue that 
James Harden is more 
deserving of the award, 
as...they...believe.. Wests, 
brook only gets stats by 
hogging the ball. 

While Westbrook did 


have the highest usage 
Pexcentage which mea- 


surés“the»percentage of 
the time a player has the 
ball for his team, he also 
had the highest assist 
ratio, which measures 
what percent of a team’s 
field goals a player as- 
sists on. 

Some people argue 
that Westbrook turns the 
ball over too much, but 
he averages fewer turn- 
overs per game (5.4) than 
Harden does (5.7) and 
has the ball more often 
for his team. Westbrook 
can more easily put up 
points while keeping his 
teammates involved. 

One of the final argu- 
ments that people make 
against Westbrook for 
MVP is the fact that de- 
spite his best efforts, 
his team was a middle- 
of-the-pack team in the 
Western Conference. 


~ 


| 


CC-BY-3.0 
Russell Westbrook impressively averaged a triple-double per game. 


That argument is com- 
pletely absurd to me, as 
Westbrook cannot be 
blamed for the loss of 
Kevin Durant in the off- 
season. The Oklahoma 
City Thunder was bank- 
ing on Durant’s return, 
and when he chose to 
go to the Golden State 
Warriors, the Thunder 
did not have any backup 
plans. 

That left Westbrook 
without any backup in 


“an era where all the top 


teams have at least two, 
if not more, superstars. 


The team relied on West- | 
brook to carry them ev- | 


ery single night out, as 
was.displayed.in_their 


records with and with- 


out his recording a tri- 
ple-double. 

In games where West- 
brook recorded a triple- 
double, the Thunder were 
at 33-9, which, over the 


course of a full 82 games, | 


pean a! 


would have been a 64-18 | 


record, 
record in the NBA this 


year and the 25th best re- | 
cord in the history of the | 


NBA. 


In games during which | 
Westbrook did not re- | 
cord a triple-double, they. | 
were at an abysmal 14- | 


26, which is good for the 
fifth-worst record in the 
NBA this year. 

That disparity shows 
just how valuable Rus- 
sell Westbrook was to his 
team this year. That is 
why he deserves to win 
this year’s MVP award. 
In addition, I believe his 
year should go down 
as the best all-around 


year in the history of the 


NBA. 


-M. Lax honor former 


championship teams 


"HOMECOMING, From B12 
After that, the Blue Jays. 
went on to win the 1967 

National Championship. 
Joining the ‘67 team, 
‘many other former Blue 
Jays returned to Home- 
wood in order to celebrate 
their own national title 
anniversary alongside the 
Hopkins. lacrosse giants 
that came before them. In 
the special halftime cere- 
mony, the University hon- 
‘ored the national champi- 
onship teams of 1957, 1967, 
1987 and 2007. 
_ Lacrosse at Hopkins 
remains a deeply en- 
trenched tradition that 
also works to strengthen 

A : sank 


A 


school spirit. Even stu- 
dents unfamiliar with the 
sport come to the Home- 
wood stadium to enjoy 
it and witness the sports 
ability to bring the Uni- 


versity and the commu-. 


nity together. — 

“When I was accepted 
to Hopkins my senior 
year at [Baltimore] City 
College, it was a dream 
come true,” Schnydman 
said. “When I began play- 
ing lacrosse at 12 years 
old, I would take two 
buses to get to Home- 
wood every weekend for 
the game. Playing for 
Hopkins is something I 
will always cherish.” 


the second-best | 


| 
| 
| 
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EMILY KENUL — WOMEN'S LACROSSE 


By BRANDON WOLFE 
For The Vews-Letter 


As the Hopkins wom- 
en’s lacrosse team enters 
the home stretch of the 
regular season, their re- 
cent victory against Big 
Ten rival Ohio State was 
highlighted by the strong 
performance from junior 
attacker Emily Kenul. 

Her three goals and 


from junior teammate 
Maggie Friel with an- 
other goal of her own to 
secure a hat trick for the 
day. 

The Jays kept up the 
pressure and went on to 
defeat the Buckeyes 12-6. 

Kenul led the team in 
points (4), goals (3) and 
draw controls (6) in the 
victory. The . four-point 
day moves Kenul into a 


one assist was what tie for 14th in school his- 
the Jays tory with 
needed to 118 career 
capture points. 
their 10th VITAL She is 
victory of also tied 
the  sea- STATISTICS for eighth 
son and with 94 
improve Name: Emily Kenul career 
their Con- Year: Junior forced 
ference 1 Sport: Lacrosse’ Pe ie are 
record to : ~~ overs. 
2-3, Major: Civil For her 
Kenul |} Engineering impres- 
got the {| Hometown: sive per- 
Jays off Brookeville, Md. || formance, 
to an ear- | High School: Sherwood ||: 7#¢ News- 
ly start, Leet bey 
opening ~would 
the game like to 


with two quick goals, 
swinging the momentum 
in the Blue Jays’ favor. 
When the Buckeyes 
began to battle back, 
Kenul followed a goal 


recognize Kenul as the 
Athlete of the Week. 
Before the Jays face the 
Rutgers Scarlet Knights 
on Thursday, a game in 
which the team could po- 


tentially clinch a Big Ten 
tournament spot, Kenul 
sat down to answer some 
questions. 

The News-Letter: 
What does Hopkins la- 
crosse mean to you? 

Emily Kenul: Hop- 
kins lacrosse means a 
lot to me. It is something 
that I take pride in every- 
day and am so grateful 
to be a part of. 


N-L: How are you 
and the team preparing 
as you enter the final 
stretch of the regular 
season? 

EK: We have two 
huge games left in our 
regular season. Our 
game against Rutgers 
on Thursday is our last 
Big Ten game, and the 
Towson game on Sun- 
day gives us a chance to 
improve our record and 
gain a significant win. 


N-L: What are your 
goals for the postseason? 

EK: Going into the 
postseason, we want to 
get into and win the Big 
Ten tournament to guar- 
antee ourselves a spot in 
the NCAA Tournament. 
At NCAAs, we want to 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Junior attacker Emily Kenul. 


make it farther than we 
did last year (past the 
second round). 


N-L: How do you pre- 
pare for each game? 

EK: In order to pre- 
pare, we like to look at 
one game at a time. We 
will focus on some of 
the things we need to 
improve upon as a team 
and then try to look at 
our opponent’s style of 
playsand see how we can 
combat their strengths 
as ‘well as expose their 
weaknesses. 


Machado is innocent in Red Sox-0’s feud 


 DanielLandy 


DanLand 


ast Friday, I 
was enjoying 
a great base- 
ball game on 
a summer-like 
night at Camden Yards. 

Until the bottom of the 
eighth inning, the clash 
between the American 
League East foes — the 
Baltimore Orioles and 
the Boston Red Sox — 
was going along like any 
ordinary game. : 

With no outs in the 
inning, Orioles right 
fielder Mark Trumbo hit 
a groundball to Red Sox 
shortstop Xander Bo- 
gaerts, who threw the 
ball to second baseman 
Dustin Pedroia in an at-. 
tempt to retire Orioles 
third baseman Manny 
Machado on a force play. 
Then, the controversial 
play occurred: Machado 
slid beyond second base, 
and as a result, spiked 
Pedroia’s left leg, forcing 
Pedroia to leave the game 
and miss the next three. 

I understand that de- 
ciding whether or not 
Machado’s slide was in- 
tentional or “dirty” is 
up for debate. However, 
Machado’s immediate 
reaction to the incident 
— instantaneously grab- 
bing Pedroia to steady 
him. following the slide 
— suggests that the col- 
lision was unintended. 
Pedroia left the field 
limping, but he did not 
express any outward 
frustration over the play. 
Other members of the 
Red Sox were the ones 
that did not share this 
calm demeanor. 

Boston’s third base 
coach, Brian  Butter- 
field, was ejected for 
vehemently voicing his 
opinion to the umpires 
between innings. After 
the game, manager John 
Farrell expressed _ his 


2 
i 


own feelings regarding 
the incident, describing 
Machado’s slide as “ex- 
tremely late,” insinuating 
that the slide was illegal. 
Retaliation from the Red 
Sox seemed inevitable. 
Machado has developed 
a reputation around the 


league asa. “dirty” player 


ON 
“sons. Whether or not he | 


was responsible for insti- 
gating the handful of inci- 
dents he has been a part of, 
Machado has not handled 
them in ‘a composed man- 
ner and has had to serve 
numerous suspensions. 

This means that when 
something goes wrong 
and Machado is involved, 
the blame is quickly di- 
rected to him. For Boston, 
Pedroia’s injury on the 
play, from a not-so-inno- 
cent Machado, made for a 
seemingly justified retal- 
iatory act. 

At first, it appeared 
that there. would be no 
lingering dispute, as the 
Red Sox did not appear 
to make a spectacle of 
the controversial _ play. 
However, when Sunday’s 
game came around, it was 
a different story. 

Early on, Red Sox 
starter Eduardo Rodri- 
guez threw several inside 
pitches at Machado that 
nearly hit the star third 
baseman. These pitches, 
aimed at Machado’s legs, 
looked to be an attempt | 
to brush Machado off the 
plate. If one of the pitches 
had hit Machado, it would 
have seemed like a bit of 
a cheap shot but nothing 
unheard of. After all, this 
is the way that back-and- 
forth conflicts of this sort 
tend to work themselves 
out in the game of base- 
ball. 

If Rodriguez had 
nicked Machado, I would — 
have been slightly. ticked 
off, but I would have un- . 
derstood that it was a situ- 
ation where Rodriguez’s 
emotions got the better 


of him, without any real 


damage being done. 

But what happened 
later in the game was an 
entirely different story: 
It was despicable, it was 


weak and immature, it | 


was a disgraceful act of 
sheer violence and it abso- 
lutely disgusted me. _ 


In the bottom of the 
eighth inning, Red Sox 
reliever Matt Barnes took 
aim at Machado’s head, 
throwing a 90 mile-per- 
hour pitch aimed for his 
helmet. Fortunately, the 
pitch was so erratic that it 
just barely missed Mach- 


ejected immediately. 

I cannot even express 
how cowardly of an act 
Barnes’ pitch was. There is 
absolutely no justification 
for aiming at a player's 
head; In fact, doing so is so 
dangerous that I would go 
as far to say that it should 
be considered criminal if 
done deliberately. 

Machado had no mali- 
cious intent when he slid 
into Pedroia, but the same 
cannot be said of Barnes. 
Barnes, received a four- 
game suspension from the 
League on Monday, but as 
far as lam concerned, that 
punishment is fractional 
compared to what he de- 
serves. You never aim at a 
player's head. 

After the pitch nearly 
took off his head, Mach- 
ado looked to the Boston 
dugout and exchanged 
words with Pedroia, 
who promised that he 
had nothing to do with 
Barnes’ decision, saying 
“it’s all him.” I genuinely 
believe Pedroia and have 
profound respect for him. 
Whether or not he thinks 
Machado’s _ slide. was 
dirty, he understands 


that it is all part of the 


Manny Machado has been a 


ele 


-ado’s head and struck his, 


bat instead. Barnes was 


game and that his job is 
to stay focused on base- 
ball and to move on. 

The brief conversation 
between Machado and 
Pedroia was genuinely in 
good faith, and I admire 
both players for acting in 
such a professional man- 
ner. This situation could. 
have easily 
into an all-out brawl, but 
Machado and Pedroia 
held their tempers and 
stayed cool. 

Machado has had is- 
sues in the past with los- 
ing his temper when being 
thrown at, but this time I 
was impressed with the 
manner in which Macha- 
do reacted to the situation. 
He remained calm and 
poised. And he proceed- 
ed to drill the next pitch 
that he saw for a double 
to dead center. It takes an 
incredible amount of cour- 
age to step back into the 


_batter’s box after nearly 


being decapitated. 

This series of events 
will only further fuel the 
tensions between the Ori- 
oles and the Red Sox, who 
seem destined to battle 
throughout the season for 
the AL East crown. 

They still have 14 
games against each other 
remaining in the regular 
season, including a four- 
game series in Boston that 
begins on Monday. It is 
safe to say that emotions 
will be running high and 
that the bad blood be- 
tween the teams will not 
dissipate anytime soon. 
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Westbrook deserves 
NBA's MVP award 


game. 

When comparing 
Westbrook’s and Robert- 
son’s seasons, the stats 
may point to Robertson’s 
being better, but when 
you dig deeper, West- 
brook’s season is much 
more stellar. 

While Robertson led 
the League in assists at 
11.4 per game and aver- 
aged 12.5 rebounds per 
game, Westbrook only 


CALENDAR 


Saturday: 

Baseball @ Dickinson; 12:30 p.m. 
Tennis @ Swarthmore; 1 p.m. 
M. Lax @ Maryland; 8:00 p.m. 
Track @ Penn Relays 


Dip You KNow? 


Women’s basketball Head Coach 
Nancy Funk will be retiring at 
the end of the year after guiding 
the Jays to 537 victories, 26 
winning seasons and 10 NCAA 
Tournament appearances in 31 

years with the school. 


Sunday: 
W. Lax @ Towson; 12 p.m. 


Gregory Melick 
Sportpinion 


oO one can 

argue that 

Russell 

Westbrook 

was the tri- 
ple-double king this year, 
and there are only a few 
people who would dare to 
make the (incorrect) argu- 
ment that he is not. 

With 42 triple-doubles 
this year, Westbrook set 
the single season record, 
breaking the previous re- 
cord set by Mr. Triple-Dou- 
ble, Oscar Robertson. 


averaged 10.4 assists and 
10.7 rebounds per game. 

While both of these stats 
are lower for Westbrook, 
and their points per game 
are even, Robertson played 
44.3 of the 48 minutes per 
game, while Westbrook 
only played 34.6 minutes 
per game. 

If Westbrook had 
played as many minutes as 
Robertson, he would have 
averaged an astounding 
13.3 assists, 13.7 rebounds 
and 40.5 points per game. 


W. Tennis beats Bears, 
loses to Generals 


MLB: Manny Machado 
stirs up trouble 


AOTW: 
Emily Kenul 


The Women’s Tennis Team 


This week, The News-Let- 


Daniel Landy talks about 


Westbrook was _ the If that comparison is moved to 13-5 on the season Manny Machado’s spiking ter highlights junior Emily 
only player (8-0 Centennial Conference) incident in the Baltimore Kenul, who had three goals 
other than the game Orioles win over the Boston 


following a 6-0 win over the 
Ursinus Bears. The Jays were 


and an assist as the wom- 


With 42 triple- 


Robertson to was very dif- Red Sox, 


concluding that _ en’s lacrosse team beat Ohio 


i 
N 
S 
not enough, | 
D 
E 
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average attic Goybles this ferent when downed by the Washington Machado was not at fault for State 12-6 and kept their- 
ple-double Robertson & Lee Generals 7-2inatough — what appeared to be an acci- postseason hopes alive. 

over an en- year, Westbrook played com- match. Pace B10 dent. Pace B11 Pace B11 

tire season. ~ : pared to to- 

Westbrook set the single day. 

hye we “se Former Jay reflects on Homecoming s magi 
averaging pace an 


31.6 points per game. 
During the 1961-62 
season, Robertson scored 
30.8 points per game, 
which was not even close 
to the League lead, as 
that was the season Wilt 
Chamberlain scored 100 
points in a game and 
averaged 50.4 points per 


offensively oriented in 


those days, with teams | 


averaging more than 20 
more possessions per 
game. That is the reason 
a player like Wilt Cham- 
berlain could score 100 
points in a game, so the 
offensive stats for that 
See NBA, pace B11 


Baseball bests Bears, 


clinches Centennial 


By ESTHER HONG 
Staff Writer 


The eighth-ranked Blue 
Jays swept the Ursinus 
College Bears on Sun- 
day afternoon to secure 
first place in the Centen- 


nial Conference and the. 


home-field advantage in 
the Conference Tourna- 
ment. 

Due to weather condi- 
tions, the doubleheader, 
originally scheduled for 
Saturday, was postponed 
to Sunday, which allowed 
the Jays an extra day of 
rest after Friday’s victory 
against the Franklin & 
Marshall College Diplo- 
mats. 

“Winning both of them 
and clinching home field 
for the Conference Tour- 
nament was a great feel- 
ing,” sophomore pitcher 
Preston Betz said. 

During the first game 
of the day, Hopkins. and 
Ursinus went scoreless for 
four innings, with Betz 
striking out two and sur- 
rendering two hits. 

In the bottom of the 
fifth inning, the Bears got 


themselves on the score- 
board after two hits. Al- 


though the Bears were the 
first to score, the Blue Jays 
quickly tied the game. 
The Jays have outscored 
their erro 62-11 in 


the sixth inning alone on 
the season, so it is no sur- 
prise that Hopkins scored 
in the top of the sixth. 

Senior catcher Ryan 
Orgielewicz singled 
to left field, freshman 
infielder Mike Eberle 
worked a walk and junior 
catcher Alex Darwiche 
sacrifice bunted to ad- 
vance each base run- 
ner. Senior outfielder 
Jon Hayden popped up 
a sacrifice fly to send 
Orgielewicz home, mak- 
ing the score 1-1. 

In the seventh inning, 
the Blue Jays scored three 
more runs. The inning 
started with walks from 
senior shortstop Conor 
Reynolds and senior out- 
fielder Brian Lin. Junior 
third baseman Mike Smith 
hit a single to load the bas- 
es. Orgielewicz reached 
on a fielder’s choice, and 


_ Reynolds ran home. Eberle 


hit a crucial single to clear 
the bases, extending their 


lead to 4-1. 


Sophomore _ pitcher 
Sean McCracken, who 
came in for Betz, only 
allowed the Bears one 
more run before the end 
of the game and struck 
out three batters in the 
ninth inning. The final 
score was 4-2. 

After a 30-minute 

Sre BASEBALL, pace B10 y 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


If you came from a 
smalltownlikeI did, then 
you. probably arrived 
at college with similar 
memories of homecom- 
ing: the crisp October 
air on your face, endless 


as the entire commu- 
nity gathered around to 
watch. 

But Homecoming at 
Hopkins is nothing like 
this. It’s not in the fall and 
it’s not about football. 

Instead, our Home- 
coming was made to 
coincide with the la- 
crosse season, because at 


‘Hopkins, lacrosse is our 


marquee sport, our num- 
ber one tradition. 
Outside of the hospi-. 
tal or the medical school, 
if anyone knows any- 
thing about Hopkins, 
they know that Hopkins 
is an icon in the world of 
collegiate lacrosse. 
Established in 1883, 
the Hopkins men’s la- 
crosse team has won 
the most national titles 
of any other college la- 
crosse team with 44, 


the next closest being. 


the United States Naval 
Academy with 17. 

Hopkins truly stands 
alone atop the rest of the 
collegiate lacrosse world. 
If you play lacrosse, Balti- 
more is where you want 
to be. 


Back in 2004, the state 
of Maryland made la- 
crosse its official team 
sport, and the city of Bal- 
timore serves as the un- 
official lacrosse capital of 
the world. 

Within the city’s pe- 
rimeters are five con- 
sistently top-20 ranked 


amounts collegiate 
of school lacrosse 
spirit, the “The stands were teams: 
anticipa- Hopkins; 
tion and always packedfor {oyola 
| excite- Homecoming... Univer- 
ment of sity Mary- 
yourhigh- people were packed _ land; Uni- 
school eave thy a versity of 
football] ‘wo an hay ead Maryland; 
t e a m around the fence.” Univer- 
playing sity of 
their rival — JERRY SCHNYDMAN, M ar y - 
from the ‘ land, Bal- 
next town CLASS OF 67 timore 
over on Coun- 
home field ty; and 


Towson University. 

‘In Baltimore, you will 
find the greatest college 
lacrosse rivalries: the 
Hopkins-Loyola rivalry, 
known as The Charles 
Street Massacre, and 
the Hopkins-Maryland 
rivalry, quite simply 
known as The Rivalry, 
which commenced when 
the two first met back in 
1895. 

Likewise, the Na- 
tional Lacrosse Hall of 
Fame and Museum can 
be found on our own 
Homewood Campus. 

For 134 years, lacrosse 
has been the heartbeat 
of the University and 
even greater Baltimore. 
Lacrosse has the power 


to rally school spirit and — 


connect the student body 
with scores of local la- 
crosse fans. 

This past weekend, 
crowds of — students 
and alumni came _ to 


Homewood field as the 


Hopkins men’s lacrosse 

team welcomed the Uni- 

versity of Michigan Wol- 

verines to Homewood 

field for their annual 
® 


Homecoming game and 
senior day ceremony. 

As expected, the Blue 
Jays did not disappoint, 
claiming a 19-9 victory 
against Michigan. 

Game highlights in- 
cluded: sophomore _at- 
tack Kyle Marr’s three 
goals and six assists, 
the five different Blue 
Jays that tallied two 
goals apiece, junior at- 
tack Shack Stanwick’s 
goal that extended his 
point-scoring streak to 
45 games and the best 
extra-man unit in NCAA. 
lacrosse going five-for- 
five on man-up. 

Still, the game was not 
the main source of excite- 
ment. 

Blue Jays from 
near and far came to 
Homewood Field to com- 
memorate the program 
and honor numerous 
former Blue Jays by cel- 
ebrating the anniversary 
of their national champi- 
onship team. 

Senior captain of the 
1967 national cham- 
pionship team, Jerry 
Schnydman, and his for- 
mer teammates walked 
onto Homewood Field 
together for the first time 
in years, celebrating the 


50th anniversary of their — 


Despite dr, M. Lax won the Honing game against Michigan 


mS 
¥ 


national title. 

“Most of us do not live 
in Baltimore and had not 
traveled back in years,” 
Schnydman said. “It was 
great to relive old stories 
and games together.” 

Recounting his under- 
graduate homecoming 
experience, Schnydman 
has fond memories of 
the crowds, excitement 
and particularly his own 

senior day game against 
the Navy Midshipmen, 
who had not lost a Same 
since 1959. 

“The stands were al- 
ways packed for Home- 
coming. There was never 
any standing room so 
people were packed two 
and three deep around 
the fence,” Schnydman 
said. “I remember a cer- 
tain excitement was add- 
ed by the screaming and 
yelling from the crowd 
when we ran onto the 
field.” : 

In the final homecom- 
ing game of his Hopkins 
career, Schnydman and 
the Blue Jays were victori- 
ous against the defending 
national champions of the 
past seven years. 

Winning 9-6, Hopkins 
was the first team to 
beat Navy in eight years. 

See HOMECOMING, pace B11 
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